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INTRODUCTION 


Since  everything  performed  in  the  fields  of  government,  busi- 
ness, education,  or  recreation  is  done  by  and  for  people,  the 
number  of  people  involved,  their  age  and  sex,  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  distributed  over  the  land  area,  their  incomes  and  educa- 
tional attainment,  determine   to  a  large  extent  the  labor  force, 
the  market  possibilities,  and  the  economic  and  cultural  maturity 
of  a  region.   This  is  not  to  say  that  population  alone  is  respon- 
sible for  economic  growth,  but  rather  that  population  character- 
istics and  factors  can  and  do  affect  other  forces  which  contribute 
to  the  overall  well-being  of  a  community.   They  also  help  deter- 
mine to  what  uses  a  community's  physical  resources  may  be  employed, 
whether  in  manufacturing,  agriculture,  or  in  other  types  of  enter- 
prises.  There  is  no  significant  improvement  in  the  economy  of  an 
area  if  farm  hands  come  off  the  farm  where  they  have  earned  a 
dollar  per  hour  only  to  be  employed  by  a  textile  or  shoe  factory 
in  the  city  at  a  dollar  per  hour.   Therefore,  it  must  be  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  the  "salable  skills"  which  the  population 
has  developed  can  realistically  support  the  economic  activities 
which  will  bring  about  a  rise  in  per  capita  income  levels. 

During  recent  years  growth,  both  economic  and  population,  has 
become  an  important  public  issue  -  especially  when  responsible 
civic-minded  citizens  are  brought  together  on  planning  commissions. 
The  problem  foremost  in  their  minds  is  the  great  outmigration  or 
mass  exodus  of  the  young  adults  who  should  become  the  future 
leaders  and  backbone  of  the  community.   One  of  the  reasons  cited 
as  the  major  cause  of  this  outmigration  is  the  slow  rate  of  job 
creation  in  the  area.   No  one  would  begrudge  these  young  adults 
the  fruits  and  benefits  the  American  economic  system  generates,  so 
to  other  areas  of  the  country  they  have  to  migrate.     This  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  matter:  if  an  area  is  to  advance  materially,  both 
population  and  economic  development  must  advance  at  the  same  rate. 
Ironically,  population  expansion  is  possible  without  industry,  but 
in  nearly  all  cases  industrial  development  is  impossible  without 
adequate  labor  forces  which  of  course  means  a  substantial  popula- 
tion base  to  begin  with. 
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PART  I 
POPULATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

PAST  AND  CURRENT  POPULATION  TRENDS 

In  1940  the  State  of  North  Carolina  established  a  new  popu- 
lation bench  mark,  counting  just  over  3.5  million  total  residents. 
When  a  similar  nose  count  was  completed  in  1960,  the  State  appeared 
to  have  increased  her  number  of  inhabitants  by  nearly  28  percent, 
or  a  numerical  expansion  of  almost  one  million  people.   By  com- 
parison, Yadkin  County  had  a  population  count  of  20,657  people 
according  to  the  1940  census  and  22,804  in  1960.   In  other  words, 
Yadkin's  residents  numbered  only  10  percent  more  in  1960  than 
twenty  years  earlier.  (See  Table  1) 

Yadkin  County  is  divided  into  eight  minor  civil  subdivisions 
known  as  townships.  (See  Map  1)   Nearly  40  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  22,804  is  classified  as  rural,  as  opposed  to  only 
17  percent  state-wide.   Furthermore,  the  population  density  is 
very  light  with  approximately  68  people  per  square  mile  as  opposed 
to  93  per  square  mile  in  North  Carolina  as  a  whole. 

During  the  past  decade  three  out  of  the  eight  townships  in 
Yadkin  County  suffered  losses  in  population  and  this  trend  is 
likely  to  continue  into  the  future.   The  two  townships  which  managed 
to  attain  the  most  growth  were  Deep  Creek  and  Liberty.   While  there 
are  many  factors  which  contributed  to  their  growth,  geography  is 
the  key  to  their  success.   These  two  townships,  which  embrace 
Yadkinville,  have  benefited  from  their  location  near  Winston-Salem 
which  lies  some  31  miles  away  to  the  east.   In  view  of  past  trends 
it  might  seem  that  Yadkin  County  will  merely  hold  its  own  or  grow 
at  a  very  slow  rate  in  the  future.  (See  Table  2)   However,  recent 
population  projections  for  North  Carolina  counties  made  by  Dr.  C. 
Horace  Hamilton  at  N.C.  State  College,  based  on  favorable  trends 
revealed  by  the  1966  Voting  Rights  Census,  give  a  much  brighter 
picture.   More  will  be  said  about  this  under  the  heading  "Outlook 
for  Future  Population." 
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AGE-SEX  DISTRIBUTION 

The  age-sex  structure  of  Yadkin  County's  population  will  be 
analyzed  because  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  need  for  public 
and  private  services  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  and  business  out- 
lets. 

As  already  noted,  Yadkin  County  had  a  1960  population  of 
22,804.   Of  this  number,  8,838  (or  38.8  percent)  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age.   This  age  group  had  decreased  from  9,206 
(or  41.6  percent)  in  1950.   The  number  of  young  adults  ranging 
from  20  to  39  years  of  age  decreased  from  6,665  (or  30.1  percent 
of  the  total  population)  in  1950  to  6,162  (or  27.0  percent)  in 
1960.   Meanwhile,  the  40-64  age  group  increased  from  4,766  (or 
21.5  percent)  in  1950  to  5,918  (or  26  percent)  in  1960.   Also 
significant  was  the  increase  of  the  65  and  over  group  from  1,496 
(or  6.8  percent)  in  1950  to  1,886  (or  8.3  percent)  in  1960. 
Obviously,  the  county's  population  is  "aging."   Basically,  what 
has  been  happening  is  this:  the  young  people  and  the  young  adults 
have  been  outmigrating  while  the  older  people,  the  middle-aged 
and  the  retired  sector  of  the  population  have  been  staying  put. 
(See  Table  3  which  lists  the  age-sex  groups  with  the  correspond- 
ing populations  for  both  1950  and  1960.) 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  development?   The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  age-sex  distribution  in  the  county  during 
1960  is:  (1)  the  scarcity  of  those  aged  from  birth  to  40  years 
old  (very  conspicuous  for  both  sexes);  (2)  the  increasing  number 
of  those  aged  40-75  and  over;  and  (3)  a  slight  decline  in  the 
birth  rate.   In  terms  of  economics,  the  situation  which  is  devel- 
oping in  Yadkin  County  is  far  from  satisfactory.   When  there  is 
a  sizable  proportion  of  young  people  in  the  overall  age-sex  dis- 
tribution, coupled  with  increasing  numbers  of  older  and  retired 
adults,  a  heavier  burden  of  dependency  is  placed  upon  the  20-65 
year  old  age  groups  still  living  in  the  county.   In  other  words, 
there  are  fewer  young  adults  to  support  the  children  and  the  in- 
creasing load  of  older  and   retired  residents.  The  only  thing  that 
can  reverse  these  trends  is  aggressive  economic  development  -  the 
goal  of  this  report. 


TABLE  3  - 

-  YADKIN  COUNTY  AGE-SEX  DISTRIBUTION, 

1950-60 

1950 

1960 

MALE          FEMALE          MALE 

FEMALE 

Total  Population    11,121 


Under  5  years 

5-  9  years 
10-14  years 
15-19  years 

20-24  ye  ar s 

25-29  years 
30-34  years 
35-39  years 

40-44  ye  ar s 
45-49  years 
50-54  years 
55-59  years 
60-64  years 

65-69  years 
70-7  4  ye  ar s 
75  and  over 

Median  Age 


1,277 

1,  193 

1,193 

994 

924 
875 
799 
772 

628 
562 
48  4 
363 

315 

267 
193 
282 

24.9 


11,012 


11,372 


27.4 


11,432 


1  ,279 

1 

,152 

1,114 

1,  160 

1 

,134 

1,105 

1,090 

1 

,184 

1,119 

1,020 

1 

,033 

997 

879 

840 

111 

846 

722 

766 

802 

111 

750 

768 

741 

794 

655 

709 

726 

541 

701 

715 

477 

559 

619 

404 

539 

513 

337 

413 

424 

298 

318 

397 

188 

230 

254 

268 

320 

367 

29.0 


Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

Yadkin  County  is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  North  Carolina 
which  does  not  have  many  nonwhite  residents.   Out  of  a  total 
county  population  of  22,804  during  1960,  almost  95  percent  of  the 
total  was  white  (or  21,664  people)  while  only  5  percent  (or  1,140 
people)  were  classified  as  nonwhite.   By  comparison,  the  white  and 
nonwhite  population  ratio  in  North  Carolina  was  75-25. 


MIGRATION  TRENDS  AND  PATTERNS 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  developments  in  recent  years  in 
the  county  has  been  the  heavy  and  continual  outmigration  of  the 
population,  a  total  outflow  of  nearly  12  percent  between  1950  and 
1960.   For  example,  the  1950  population  as  reported  by  the  Census 
Bureau  was  22,133;  and  during  the  ten  years  which  followed,  the 
natural  increase  amounted  to  3,232  new  people.   Consequently,  the 
1960  county  population,  barring  outmigration,  should  have  been 
25,365.   The  actual  1960  count  of  22,804,  because  of  outmigration, 


was  2,561  less  than  anticipated  -  or  a  loss  of  10  percent.  (See 
Table  4)   One  reason  for  this  ou tmi gr at  ion  is  that  personal  in- 
come paid  out  during  the  course  of  employment  in  Yadkin  County 
during  1966  was  in  many  cases  lower  than  the  averages  found  in 
North  Carolina.   Basic  production  industries  (construction,  manu- 
facturing and  transportation)  were  frequently  some  15  percent 
below  the  State  averages. 

WEEKLY  WAGE  PAYMENTS  BY  SELECTED  INDUSTRY  GROUPS,  1966 

Total  Construe  t  ion  Manuf ac  tur  ing  Transportation 
Yadkin  County   $65.44     $75.29        $61.58  $  99.31 


North  Carolina  $83.07 


$84.39 


$82.52 


$110.17 


Source:  Employment  Security  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.C.  Feb.  1966 


TABLE  4  -  NET  MIGRATION  FOR  YADKIN  COUNTY,  1950-1960 


Total  : 


1950  Population  22,133 

Natural  increase  (1950-1960)  3,232 

Expected  1960  Population  25,365 

Actual  1960  Population  22,804 

Population  loss  from  migration  -  2,561 


10.1% 


White  : 

1950  Population  21,035 

Natural  increase  (1950-1960)  2,993 

Expected  1960  Population  24,028 

Actual  1960  Population  21,674 

Population  loss  from  migration  -  2,354 


9  .8% 


Nonwh  i te  : 

1950  Population  1,098 

Natural  increase  (1950-1960)  239 

Expected  1960  Population  1,337 

Actual  1960  Population  1,130 

Population  loss  from  migration  -   207 


15.5% 


Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau  and  N.C.  State  Board  of  Health,  Pub- 
lic Health  Statistics. 


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 

Not  only  are  the  low  income  patterns  a  major  cause  of  the 
large  amount  of  outmigratlon  prevailing  in  the  county  but  the  edu- 
cational levels  themselves  show  that  the  better  educated  have 
tended  to  move  away.   It  appears  that  the  greater  the  amount  of 
education  attained,  the  stronger  the  propensity  to  migrate  because 
only  by  a  process  of  migration  can  the  most  talented  persons 
utilize  their  training  and  skills.   Following  their  education  these 
young  people  disappear  to  outside  counties  or  to  other  states 
where  their  specialized  services  are  needed. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs  at  least  $20,000  to  pre- 
pare a  young  person  in  North  Carolina  for  migration.   If  we  make 
this  assumption,  the  outmigratlon  between  1950  and  1960  cost  Yadkin 
County,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  about 
$51  million  dollars.   This,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  2,561  mi- 
grants moved  out  of  the  state  completely;  in  which  case,  Yadkin 
County  would  be  contributing  the  $51  million  to  other  states. 

The  people  living  in  Yadkin  County  rank  below  the  average  in 
educational  attainment  when  compared  with  the  State.   The  median 
school  years  completed  by  Yadkin  residents  aged  25  years  and  over 
in  1960  was  7.9  -  compared  with  8.6  for  the  state  and  10.7  for 
the  nation.   Approximately  4  percent  of  Yadkin's  population  aged 
25  years  and  over  had  no  formal  schooling  and  56.4  percent  of  the 
same  group  had  only  a  grade  school  education  or  less.   However, 
33  percent  of  those  over  25  years  of  age  had  graduated,  and 
another  6.5  percent  had  attended  or  graduated  from  a  college. 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT,  1960,  YADKIN  COUNTY 

3.97o  never  attended  any  school 

56.4%  have  attended  or  graduated  from  grade  school 

3  3.27.,  have  attended  or  graduated  from  high  school 

6.5%  have  attended  or  graduated  from  college 
10  0.0% 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1960. 


The  foregoing  facts  surely  point  up  the  need  for  improved 
schools  -  including  vocational  training  for  youths  and  more 
emphasis  on  adult  education  for  the  balance  of  the  citizenry. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FUTURE  POPULATION 

Since  the  22  counties  included  in  the  special  Voting  Rights 
Census  of  1966  ranged  from  highly  urbanized  to  very  rural,  and 
even  the  largely  rural  ones  made  healthier  gains  between  1960  and 
1965  than  could  have  been  anticipated  according  to  past  trends, 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  the  aforementioned  Dr.  Hamilton  to  make 
new  projections  for  1970,  1975,  1980  and  1985.   Starting  with  an 
estimate  of  the  1965  county  population  of  24,487  (higher  by  1,478 
than  the  1970  projection  of  23,009  which  was  made  in  1963)  he  came 
up  with  the  following  figures: 

1970 26,294 

1975 28,234 

1980 30,318 

1985 32  ,550 

As  explained  in  the  Land  Development  Plan  (page  11)  these  more 
recent  and  higher  projections  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  all 
subsequent  planning.   Table  5  compares  Yadkin  County  with  surround- 
ing count  ie  s  . 


TABLE  5 

-  ESTIMATED  AND  PROJECTED  POPULATION  FOR 
SELECTED  AREAS 

YADKIN  COUNTY  AND 

Census 
1960 

Census 
Est  . 
1965 

Pro  j  . 
1970 

Pro  j  . 
1975 

Pro  j  . 
1980 

Pro  j  . 
1985 

Yadkin 

22,804 

24,487 

26,294 

28,234 

30,318 

32 ,555 

Surry 

48  ,205 

50,889 

53  ,724 

56,716 

59  ,875 

63,210 

Forsyth 

189,428 

205,926 

223 ,842 

243,316 

264,484 

287,494 

D  avie 

16,728 

18,289 

19,990 

21  ,849 

23,881 

26,  102 

Iredell 

62,526 

70,641 

79,810 

90,  169 

101  ,873 

115,096 

Wilkes 

45,269 

49,396 

53,901 

58,817 

64, 181 

70,034 

Source:  Projected  1970  to  1985  figures  by  Dr.  C.  Horace  Hamilton 

and  Eun  Sul  Lee,  N.C.  State  University,  Raleigh,  N.C.(These 
estimates  assume  that  the  same  general  trends  will  continue 
as  they  did  from  1960  to  1965.) 


In  order  to  provide  a  clearer  picture  of  future  population 
distribution  within  Yadkin  County  for  five  year  intervals,  a  break- 
down of  the  total  county  population  projections  by  townships  and 
towns  was  made.   Table  6  shows  the  population  projections  for  the 
townships  and  Table  7  for  the  towns.   These  projections  will,  of 
course,  need  to  be  checked  over  and  perhaps  revised  whenever  the 
1970  census  figures  are  released. 


TABLE  6  -  ESTIMATED  AND 

PROJECTED  POPULATIONS 
TOWNSHIPS 

FOR 

YADKIN 

COUNTY 

1960 

L965 

Percent 
Ch  ange 

1970 

L975 

1980 

1985 

Boonvi lie 

2,811 

2 

,948 

+ 

4.9 

3,090 

3 

,236 

3,387 

3,542 

Buck  Shoal 

2,571 

2 

,720 

+ 

5.8 

2,875 

3 

,037 

3,205 

3,380 

Deep  Creek 

2,570 

2; 

,821 

+ 

9.8 

3,095 

3 

,393 

3,719 

4,072 

East  Bend 

2,  130 

2 

,272 

+ 

6.7 

2,422 

2 

,580 

2,745 

2,918 

Fall  Creek 

2,637 

2 

,800 

+ 

6.2 

2,971 

3 

,150 

3,338 

3,534 

For bush 

1,  160 

1 

,  190 

+ 

2.6 

1,218 

1 

,245 

1  ,269 

1,291 

Knobs 

5,215 

5 

,574 

+ 

6.9 

5,956 

6 

,362 

6,793 

7,251 

Liberty 

3,710 

4 

,  162 

+  12  .2 

4,667 

5 

,231 

5,862 

6,567 

Total  County 

22,804 

24 

,487 

+ 

7.4 

26,294 

28 

,234 

30,318 

32,555 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Dr.  C.  Horace  Hamilton's 

1966  County  Projections  -  Township  estimates  and  projec- 
tions by  the  N.C.  Division  of  Community  Planning. 

(These  projections  are  based  on  differential  growth  projections  - 
based  on  1950-60  growth  trends  -  combined  with  a  uniform  seven 
percent  growth  projection  taken  from  the  latest  county  projections; 
which  were  then  applied  as  a  straight-line  projection.) 
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TABLE  7 


ESTIMATED  AND  PROJECTED  POPULATION  FOR  YADKIN  COUNTY 
TOWNS 


Projected 


Census  Est.  Percent 
1960   1965  Change    1970   1975   1980 


1985 


Boonville  Town  539  560  +  3.9  581  603  626  650 

Yadkinville  Town  1,644  1,990  +21.1  2,409  2,917  3,532  4,277 

East  Bend  Town  446  457  +  2.5  468  479  490  502 

Smlthtown  Village  199  210  +  6.0  222  235  249  263 

Arlington  Town  590  633  +  7.3  679  728  781  838 

Jonesville  Town  1,895  2 , 148  +13 .4  2 ,435  2,761  3  ,  130  3  ,  549 

Total  Towns  5,313  5,998  +12.9  6,794  7,723  8,808  10,109 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Dr.  C.  Horace  Hamilton's 

1966  County  Projections  -  Town  estimates  and  projections 
by  N.C.  Division  of  Community  Planning. 

(These  projections  are  based  on  differential  growth  projections  - 
based  on  1950-1960  growth  trends  -  combined  with  a  uniform  seven 
percent  growth  projection  taken  from  the  latest  county  projec- 
tions and  percent  changes  for  the  towns  (1910-1960)  which  were 
then  applied  as  a  s t r ai gh t- 1 ine  projection.) 

THE  LABOR  FORCE 

While  the  labor  force  pattern  in  Yadkin  County  bears  certain 
resemblances  to  that  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  basic 
difference  lies  in  the  relatively  late  arrival  of  manufacturing 
industry  that  was  independent  of  labor  ties  to  Winston-Salem.   As 
stated  before,  Yadkin  County  has  been  and  is  at  the  present  time 
a  rich  agricultural  county,  and  the  main  manufacturing  industries 
which  have  evolved  have  been  closely  tied  to  agriculture. 

Yadkin  County  does  not  have  as  large  a  share  of  its  popula- 
tion in  the  labor  force  as  do  some  of  its  neighbors.   In  1960, 
for  example,  the  county  had  about  39.6  percent  of  its  total  popu- 
lation employed  as  opposed  to  Guilford  County  with  42.4  percent 
and  Forsyth  County  with  39.9  percent.   A  partial  explanation  of 
the  relatively  smaller  labor  force  in  Yadkin  County  originates  in 
the  lesser  number  of  women  14  years  old  and  over  who  are  employed, 
Furthermore,  the  growing  size  and  proportion  of  the  65  years  and 
over  group,  and  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  population  increase 
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tends  to  lower  the  number  of  people  employed.   All  in  all,  these 
trends  led  towards  a  rather  static  labor  force  total  in  Yadkin 
County  during  recent  years.  (See  Table  8) 

TABLE  8  -  LABOR  FORCE,  YADKIN  COUNTY,  1960 

Labor 
14      In     Force  as  Percent   Percent 
Yrs.  &  Labor  Percent  Number    No.  Un-   Dist.  of  Dist.  of 
Over    Force  of  Total  Employed  employed  Employed  Unemployed 

Males     8,137  6,337  77.9         6,165    168       68.3       56.2 

Females   8,305  2,988  36.0 2,857    131 31.7 43.8 

Total    16,442  9,325  56.7(av)     9,022    299      100.0      100.0 

Source:  PC(1)  -  35C,  1960  Census  of  Population. 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY 

The  ratio  of  normal  labor  force  to  population  remains  nearly 
constant,  but  is  increasing  very  slightly  year  by  year.   Employment, 
on  the  other  hand,  fluctuates  -  often  radically  -  from  year  to  year. 
Comparing  the  census  years  of  each  of  the  last  three  decades,  total 
civilian  employment  has  been  increasing  in  each  of  the  seven  cate- 
gories except  in  that  of  agriculture.   Agricultural  employment  de- 
clined from  nearly  4,000  jobs  in  1940  to  only  2,319  in  1960.   Total 
employment  in  Yadkin  County  rose  from  6,346  in  1940  to  9,022  in 
1960.   This  represented  a  gain  of  42.2  percent  in  a  period  of  20 
years.   (See  Table  9)   In  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  increase  in 
employment  was  43.4  percent  and  a  gain  of  only  33  percent  was  re- 
gistered by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.   However,  over  70  percent 
of  the  new  manufacturing  jobs  created  in  North  Carolina  in  the  period 
of  1960-63  were  in  industries  where  the  average  hourly  earnings  for 
the  workers  were  31  percent  below  the  national  average  for  similar 
industries. 

The  main  reason  for  Yadkin's  employment  increasing  at  a  slow 
rate  is  the  dependence  on  industries  such  as  agriculture,  textile 
products,  tobacco  products,  and  wood  products.   Employment  in  these 
industries  has  declined  or  expanded  very  slowly  throughout  the 
United  States  during  recent  years.   There  are  some  heartening  indi- 
cations that  new  and  varied  industries  are  interested  in  Yadkin 

County  locations. 
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TABLE  9  -  YADKIN  COUNTY  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY,  1940-1960 


1940 

1950 

1960 

Emp 1 oy- 

%  of 

Emp 1 oy- 

7.  of 

Emp loy- 

7=  of 

Indus  try 

ment 

Total 

ment 

Total 

ment 

Total 

Agr icu 1 t ure 

3,989 

62.9 

3,607 

46.4 

2,319 

25.7 

C  ons t r uc  t  ion 

179 

2.7 

424 

5.5 

543 

6.0 

Manuf ac  turing 

1,000 

15.7 

1,751 

22.5 

3,389 

37.7 

Transportation 

76 

1.2 

149 

2.0 

233 

2.6 

Trade 

651 

10.3 

1,121 

14.4 

1,637 

18.2 

Professional 

281 

4.4 

454 

5.8 

606 

6.7 

Other 

170 
6,346 

2.8 

266 
7,772 

3.4 
100.0 

284 
9,011 

3.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  PC(l)  -  35C,  1960  Census  of  Population. 

Unemp 1 oyment 

Like  many  other  areas  of  North  Carolina  Yadkin  County  suffers 
from  a  small  percentage  of  its  labor  force  being  out  of  work  at 
various  times  during  the  year.   Just  as  there  are  different  rates 
of  unemployment  there  are  also  many  different  causes  for  this  dis- 
placement.  For  example,  the  demand  for  a  product  may  decline, 
perhaps  in  a  general  downturn,  perhaps  because  consumer  tastes 
change.   A  company  or  an  industry  may  change  its  location,  perhaps 
in  search  of  lower  wage  rates  or  raw  material  sources.   Other  acti- 
vities, like  farming,  farm  services  and  sawmilling  are  somewhat 
seasonal.   Nevertheless,  unemployment  has  averaged  around  4.2  per- 
cent in  both  Yadkin  County  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  between 
1962  and  1965.   Unemployment  in  the  United  States  has  been  a  little 
higher  averaging  around  4.6  percent.   (See  Table  10) 

TABLE  10  -  UNEMPLOYMENT,  YADKIN  COUNTY  AND  SELECTED  AREAS 


Y 

adkin  C  ount 

y 

N 

o  r 

th  Caro 

li 

n  a 

Un 

it 

ed  States 

1965 

3.6 

4.3 

4.6 

1964 

4.1 

4.8 

5.2 

1963 

4.3 

3.7 

4.3 

1962 

4.6 

3.8 

4^4 

Aver  a 

ge 

4.2 

4.2 

4.6 

Source:  N.C.  Employment  Security  Commission, 
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Commuting  Patterns 

The  extent  of  outcommuting  by  Yadkin  residents  is  said  to  be 
the  third  highest  among  the  100  counties  in  the  state.   Presently, 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  employed  work  force  living  in  Yadkin 
County  find  their  daily  work  outside  of  the  county.   This  has  given 
the  name  "bedroom  community"  to  Yadkin  County.   Out  of  the  total 
number  of  those  workers  commuting,  over  51  percent  go  to  Forsyth 
County.   (See  Table  11) 

COMMUTING  PATTERNS 
TABLE  11  -  YADKIN  COUNTY,  1960 


C  ount  ie  3  in 
Mobility  Pattern 

Alexander  County 

Davidson  County 

Davie  County 

Forsyth  County 

Guilford  County 

Iredell  County 

Mecklenburg  County 

Stokes  County 

S  urry  County 

Wilkes  C  ounty 

E  1  sewher e 

Total 

Source:  Commuting  Patterns  in  North  Carolina, 

1960,  Research  Study  1,  Division  of  Com- 
munity Planning. 

Those  workers  who  commute  represent  a  resource  of  labor  that 
could  be  employed  within  the  county  should  the  right  opportunities 
be  developed.   However,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  lure  many  of 
these  skilled  workers  back  into  Yadkin  County  unless  they  were  pro- 
vided salary  and  fringe  benefits  equal  to  what  they  are  now  receiv- 
ing outside  the  county.   Although  many  of  these  workers  would  like 
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Went  Out  of 

Came  Into 

County  to 

County  to 

Work 

Work 



5 

12 

--- 

195 

38 

2,274 

9 

107 

34 

35 

12 

--- 

4 

4 

1,193 

128 

113 

144 

37 

— 

Out commut  ing 

Incommut  ing 

3,956 

388 

to  work  closer  to  home,  some  undoubtedly  enjoy  the  trip  back  and 
forth  every  day  and  would  not  consider  changing  jobs.   Fringe  bene- 
fits and  seniority  rights  would  be  hard  to  duplicate  in  any  new 
industry  that  might  settle  in  Yadkin  County. 

Average  Weekly  Wages 

It  is  the  function  of  the  labor  market  to  determine  wage  scales, 
If  the  available  labor  resources  are  highly  skilled,  the  market 
will  adjust  to  the  use  of  such  labor;  if  the  skill  level  is  low, 
situations  will  develop  to  use  such  resources.   The  following  table 
shows  the  average  price  for  labor  in  both  Yadkin  County  and  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  from  1954  to  1964.   In  nearly  all  of  those 
eleven  years,  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  in  Yadkin  County  has 
been  nearly  one-half  of  that  paid  in  North  Carolina  on  the  average. 

TABLE  12  -  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES,  1954-1964,  YADKIN  COUNTY 


Year 


Yadkin 

County 


1964 
1963 
1962 
1961 
1960 
1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 


$62.42 
58.33 
59.58 
56.05 
51  .45 
50.53 
47.30 
44.43 
40.78 
41  .93 
38.52 


Percent 

North 

of  N.C. 

C  aro 1 ina 

52.5 

$118.96 

51.0 

114.38 

55.2 

108.00 

53.3 

105.19 

50.1 

102.69 

50„6 

99.92 

50.0 

94.55 

49  .2 

90.30 

47.1 

86.53 

50.8 

82.50 

49.5 

77.75 

Source:  Employment  Security  Commission,  N.C.,  1965. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  comparing  the  level  of  economic 
development  of  one  county  with  others  is  to  look  at  the  average 
income  per  person.   The  oneswith  the  higher  average  income  per 
person  are  the  ones  with  the  higher  level  of  development.  (See 
Map  2) 
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PART  II 
AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURE  IN  YADKIN  COUNTY 

Agriculture  was  one  of  Yadkin's  earliest  industries  because 
the  climate,  soil  and  topography  favored  the  production  of  a  wide 
variety  of  agricultural  products.   Although  agricultural  census 
data  indicate  a  rapid  decline  in  the  number  of  farms  in  the  county 
since  the  1930's,  there  has  been  an  appreciable  increase  in  acres 
of  farm  land,  size  of  individual  farms,  value  of  farm  products, 
and  capital  investment  per  farm.   The  decline  in  number  of  farms 
is  frequently  misinterpreted.   In  reality,  however,  much  of  the 
loss  can  be  explained   by  a  rapid  decline  in  tenancy  because  of 
technological  changes.   Thus,  most  of  the  farms  are  still  in  pro- 
duction and  are  reported  as  fewer  but  larger  units  because  many  of 
the  tenants  have  been  displaced  and  smaller  farms  have  been  merged 
t  oge  ther . 

Yadkin  County  contributes  substantially  to  the  State's  agri- 
cultural output  as,  for  example,  in  1964  it  ranked  30th  out  of  the 
100  counties  for  total  value  of  the  eleven  principal  crops  grown. 
During  the  same  year  the  county's  cash  farm  income  amounted  to  11.1 
million  dollars.   Over  76  percent  of  this  amount  resulted  from  sale 
of  cash  crops  and  about  24  percent  from  the  sale  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products.   In  addition  to  the  production  of  needed  food 
and  fiber,  it  is  estimated  that  the  farm  segment  of  the  Yadkin 
economy  purchases  many  millions  of  dollars  each  year  worth  of  farm 
supplies  and  equipment. 

Characteristics  of  Yadkin  Farms 


The  number  of  farms  in  Yadkin  County  has  been  declinning  very 
rapidly  in  recent  years.   During  prosperous  times  industry  pro- 
vides a  great  attraction  to  those  marginal  farmers  who  must  seek 
better  paying  nonfarm  employment.   For  example,  from  a  high  of 
3,344  farms  in  1950,  the  number  dropped  to  2,177  by  1964.   It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  part  of  this  decline  can  be  attributed  to 
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the  change  in  definition  of  a  farm  for  the  1959  Agricultural 
Census.   When  the  trend  in  number  of  farms  over  the  past  thirty 
years  is  projected  into  the  future  it  appears  that  Yadkin  will 
have  approximately  1,788  farms  in  1969,  1,399  in  1974  and  1,010 
in  1979. 

Farmland  has  tended  to  occupy  between  70  and  90  percent  of 
the  total  land  in  the  county.   In  1950  farmland  comprised  nearly 
89  percent  of  the  total,  in  1954  it  was  82.2  percent  and  in  1959 
it  was  77.2  percent.   By  1964  it  was  only  71.8  percent.   In  1960 
Yadkin  County  ranked  sixth  among  the  100  counties  of  North  Carolina 
in  terms  of  its  percentage  of  total  county  area  in  farmland. 
Another  measure  of  the  importance  of  farming  centers  around  the 
value  of  land  and  buildings  used  in  agriculture.   In  1964  the 
average  investment  in  land  and  buildings  in  Yadkin  County  was 
$19,963  -  up  more  than  84  percent  from  the  1959  figure  of  $10,840. 
In  1945  the  average  size  of  a  farm  in  Yadkin  County  was  just  over 
63  acres.   By  1959  the  average  had  increased  to  64.5  acres  and  by 
1964  it  had  increased  to  70.7  acres  per  farm.   Also  of  interest 
is  the  fact  that  "commercial"  farms,  though  larger,  decreased  in 
number  by  about  7  percent  (from  1,808  to  1,696)  from  1959  to  1964. 
Relating  to  this,  during  1954  there  was  a  total  of  53,104  acres 
of  cropland,  and  this  number  had  declined  to  43,093  by  1964  -  a 
loss  of  nearly  20  percent.   This  reflects  the  dramatic  change  in 
type  of  agriculture  that  has  resulted  through  technological  in- 
novation and  government  policies,  especially  the  change  from  row 
crops  to  pasturage.   Table  13  summarizes  the  data  described  in 
this  subsection. 


TABLE  13  -  YADKIN  COUNTY  -  AGRICULTURAL  DATA 


1945 


1950 


1954 


1959 


1964 


Number  of  farms 
Percent  of  county  in 

f arml and 
Average  size  of  farm 

Cropland  harvested 
(in  acres) 


2  ,986 


63.1 


3,344    3.14J 


88.9 
57.0 


2,568    2,177 


82.2 
56.0 


77.2 

64.9 


71.8 

70.7 


49,455   53,104   46,805   43,093 


Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture. 
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Crop  Produc t  ion 

The  trend  in  total  acreage  used  for  production  of  feed  grains, 
such  as  corn,  wheat,  oats,  soybeans,  and  sorghums  has  been  slightly 
downward  during  the  past  decade.   During  1959  the  total  number  of 
acres  set  aside  for  the  production  of  feed  grains  was  27,029;  it 
had  declined  to  26,334  acres  by  1964.   Soybeans  constituted  the 
most  outstanding  exception  to  this  acreage  decline. 

Corn  and  hay  are  widely  grown  throughout  the  county  while  other 
cash  crops  are  somewhat  more  localized.   Corn  has  the  highest  per- 
cent of  total  acreage  harvested  because  it  is  utilized  for  human 
food  and  for  feeding  livestock  and  poultry.   The  acreage  of  corn 
a  farmer  may  plant  is  unrestricted  under  Federal  regulations  pro- 
vided the  corn  is  consumed  locally  and  not  sold  in  the  open  market. 
Other  grain  acreages  fluctuate  widely.   (See  Table  14) 

TABLE  14  -  ACRES  PLANTED  IN  SELECTED  CROPS,  YADKIN  COUNTY 

1959 1964     Percent  Change 

Corn 

S  or ghums 

S  oy be  an  s 

Cow  peas  and  peanuts 

Wheat 

Oats 

Other  grains 

Total  Acres 


11 

,244 

12 

,2  48 

+   8, 

.9 

772 

336 

-  56, 

.8 

870 

5. 

,298 

+  709, 

.0 

47 

37 

-  21, 

.3 

8: 

,  146 

4 

,807 

-  41, 

.0 

4 

,831 

2  , 

,314 

-  52, 

.  1 

1, 

,  119 

1. 

,294 

+  15, 

6 

27,029 


26,334 


-   2.6 


Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture  1959  and  1964. 


Tobacco  has  long  been  Yadkin's  main  cash  crop  contributing 
over  8  million  dollars  yearly  to  the  economy.   Peak  tobacco  acre- 
age amounted  to  7,181  during  1924,  but  by  1964  the  number  of  acres 
planted  had  decreased  by  some  9  percent  to  6,556.   Tobacco  acreage 
is  small  on  the  average  farm,  so,  with  continuing  cuts  in  acreage 
allotments,  farmers  have  made  tobacco  acres  produce  more.   At  the 
beginning  of  Federal  allotments,  land  commonly  produced  around  700  to 
900  pounds  to  the  acre  whereas  today  the  same  land  yields  from 
1,500  to  2,000  pounds. 
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The  expansion  of  vegetable  production  reflects  the  relative 
advantages  of  Yadkin  County  in  the  fresh  and  processed  vegetable 
market.   The  acreage  for  vegetables  for  the  fresh  market  increased 
from  71  acres  in  1959  to  97  in  1964.   Cash  receipts  from  the  market- 
ing of  fresh  vegetables  increased  from  $77,530  in  1959  to  more 
than  $179,260  in  1964. 

Fresh  fruits,  in  particular  apples  and  peaches,  suffered  a  de- 
cline in  the  total  pounds  produced  during  the  period  1959-1964. 
Furthermore,  receipts  from  the  sale  of  fresh  fruit  crops  dropped 
to  $27,676  in  1964  from  a  high  of  $35,550  in  1959,  which  is  equal 
to  a  decrease  of  over  22  percent  in  five  years.   This  is  indica- 
tive of  the  gradual  change  in  emphasis  from  fruit  crops  to  other 
cultivated  crops  such  as  corn,  other  grains,  and  vegetables,  and 
the  increasing  importance  of  poultry  products  in  the  county. 


Farm  Income 

Farm  families  on  the  average  earn  considerably  less  income 
than  others.   For  example,  in  1964  the  number  of  farm  families 
earning  less  than  $3,000  per  year  was  nearly  58  percent  as  com- 
pared to  only  39  percent  for  the  1959  total  number  of  Yadkin 
families.   Some  33.4  percent  of  the  total  county  families  earned 
$5,000  per  year  and  over  as  opposed  to  a  mere  24.3  percent  of  the 
farm  families.   (See  Table  15)   Median  family  income  in  Yadkin 
County  in  1959  amounted  to  $3,760  while  per  capita  income  amounted 
to  $1,146.   By  contrast,  the  median  family  income  in  the  State  for 
the  same  year  was  $3,956,  a  figure  some  5  percent  higher  than 
Yadkin  County's.   Per  capita  income  in  the  State  was  $2,260  -  9.9 
percent  higher  than  the  per  capita  income  in  Yadkin  County. 

Another  way  to  look  at  farm  income  is  to  note  the  distribu- 
tion of  cash  income  between  crops  and  livestock.   Table  16  fur- 
nishes this  data  for  1959  and  1964.   It  will  be  apparent  from  a 
study  of  the  table  that  vegetables  (from  a  very  small  base), 
field  crops  (including,  of  course,  tobacco)  and  poultry  were  the 
big  gainers.   Forest  products  and  dairy  products  had  modest  gains 
and  livestock  (surprisingly)  and  fruits  and  nuts  (not  so  surpris- 
ingly) suffered  cash  income  declines.   Table  17  provides  data  on 
past  trends  in  livestock  production. 
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TABLE  15  -  FAMILY  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION,  YADKIN  COUNTY 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Families    Percent 

Families    Percent 

1964 

1959 

Total  Farm  Families: 

--1,737 

Total  Families: 

5,976 

Under 

$1,000     576         33.2 

686       11.5 

260         15.0 

840       14.0 

164          9.4 

5  7.6% 

809       13.5 

3  9.0% 

185         10.7 

under 

859       14.4 

under 

129          7.4 

$3,000 

787       13.2 

$3,000 

423         24.3 

1,995       33.4 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960. 


TABLE  16 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  YADKIN  COUNTY  CASH  FARM  INCOME, 
1959-1964 


1959 

1964 

Percent  Ch  an.g  e 

Field  crops 

$6 

,274,203 

$8: 

,352,010 

+ 

33.1 

Vege  tab le  s 

7,753 

17,926 

+131.2 

F  rui  t  and  nut  s 

35,550 

27,676 

- 

22.2 

Forest  produc  t  s 

128,684 

147,956 

+ 

15.0 

Total  Crops 

$6 

,446,190 

$8 

,545,568 

+ 

32.6 

Live  st  ock 

$ 

507,373 

$ 

463,266 

- 

8.7 

Poultry 

459,288 

849,237 

+ 

84.9 

Dairy  products 

1 

,188,535 

1 

,270,133 

H 

6.9 

Total  Livestock 

$2 

,155,196 

$2; 

,582,636 

+ 

19.8 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1959  and  1964. 
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TABLE  17 


PAST  TRENDS  IN  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION,  YADKIN  COUNTY 


POULTRY: 


Numbe  r 
Val  ue 


92,718 

$331,400 


109,323 
302,436 


459 


,641 
,288 


100,426 


Numbe  r 
Val  ue 

360, 

$177. 

,294 
,871 

LIVESTOCK: 

Beef 

Number 

Value 

2, 

$166; 

,726 
,923 

Hogs 

Number 

Value 

2, 

$  47: 

,885 
,247 

Milk  and 

Dairy  Pr oduc  t  s 

Number 

Value 

Gallons 

4, 

$390; 
881. 

,998 
,113 
,326 

445,270 
206,873 


3,897 
173,831 


2,828 
71,810 


577,843   1,107,737 


3 
321 


5 
165 


428 
247 


521 
630 


6,009 
694,183   $1, 
1,820,765    2, 


5,621 


4. 

,782 



188. 

,535 



959. 

,630 

3,302,663 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture. 

COMMODITIES  WITH  THE  BEST  LONG  RUN  POTENTIAL 

Based  on  the  existing  agricultural  resources,  land  potentials, 
and  farm  characteristics,  certain  commodities  lend  themselves  to 
reemphasis.   However,  some  disadvantages  must  first  be  overcome  or 
at  least  neutralized  and  they  include  the  following: 

—  the  growing  season  is  fairly  short,  and  certain  portions  of 
the  county  have  late  frosts; 

—  land  suited  mostly  for  pasture  and  hay  crops  makes  up  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  land  area; 

—  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  land  area  is  suited  only  to 
production  of  forest  products; 

—  farm  wages  are  below  average  and  seasonal  labor  is  particu- 
larly sc  arce  . 
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Among  the  agricultural  commodities  that  best  fit  this  re- 
source situation  include  dairying,  livestock  such  as  feeder  pigs, 
and  wintering  steers,  because  of  the  large  amounts  of  small  grain 
production.   Poultry  and  eggs  could  have  special  importance  be- 
cause of  the  nearness  of  large  city  markets  and  the  small  grain 
production.   Vegetables  and  fruits  might  prove  profitable  if  pro- 
cessing plants  could  be  attracted.   Flue-cured  tobacco  will  prob- 
ably  remain  profitable  as  long  as  existing  government  programs 
are  in  effect. 

All  of  the  resource  characteristics  are  not  in  favor  of  each 
of  the  commodities  listed.   For  example,  certain  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops  require  large  quantities  of  seasonal  labor.   Another 
problem  is  the  large  capital  requirements  of  some  crops  and  live- 
stock.  Furthermore,  certain  sections  of  the  county  are  not  suited 
to  the  operation  of  large  machines;  therefore,  these  areas  might 
feature  horticultural  specialty  crops,  pastures  and  trees. 

A  trend  to  reckon  with  is  the  increasing  per  capita   incomes 
throughout  the  nation  and  the  resulting  shift  in  demand  to  more 
luxury  type  foods  and  more  processing.   Consumers  are  demanding 
more  livestock  products  and  fruits  and  vegetables.   Housewives 
demand  that  these  products,  along  with  their  staples,  be  marketed 
in  an  attractive,  easy  to  prepare  form. 

Less  than  25  percent  of  the  farm  families  in  Yadkin  County 
had  a  gross  farm  income  in  excess  of  $5,000  during  1964.   Assum- 
ing that  a  $5,000  net  farm  income  is  a  minimum  income  goal  for  a 
farmer  and  his  family,  Table  18  provides  an  estimate  of  the 
volume  of  production  necessary  to  net  this  amount  from  land,  labor 
and  management.   No  charge  was  made  for  any  labor  involved  and  no 
charge  was  shown  for  land.   This  means  that  the  $5,000  net  income 
will  be  reduced  by  the  value  of  hired  labor  or  the  value  attach- 
able to  land.   It  is  assumed  in  each  of  the  analyses  that  items 
of  equipment  such  as  tractors  will  be  available. 

Capital  investment  for  livestock  was  the  amount  estimated  to 
be  needed  for  the  size  operation  shown,  and  in  working  with  the 
table,  keep  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  starting  the  different  types 
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of  operations  will  vary  considerably  among  farms.   For  example, 
some  farms  will  contain  buildings  which  can  be  converted  into 
those  needed  for  specific  enterprises  much  cheaper  than  a  new 
building  would  cost.   Table  18  was  prepared  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ferences in  resource  requirements  for  different  enterprises  large 
enough  to  net  $5,000.   It  should  be  used  only  as  a  guide  and  not 
as  a  basis  for  definitive  planning  of  an  individual  farming  oper- 
ation. 

Broilers  and  Layers 

According  to  the  data  in  Table  18,  broilers  will  net  $5,000 
with  a  relatively  large  amount  of  investment  capital  and  a  small 
amount  of  land.   Returns  per  hour  of  labor  are  approximately  $2.50 
if  no  charge  is  made  for  land.   This  means  that  broilers  might  be 
a  relatively  profitable  enterprise  for  small  farmers  if  sufficient 
investment  capital  and  labor  are  available.   The  expansion  of 
poultry  production,  both  of  broilers  and  eggs,  would  be  an  excel- 
lent investment  for  the  entire  county. 

Feeder  Pigs 

A  relatively  small  amount  of  land  and  labor  is   needed  for 
feeder  pig  production.   Table  18  shows  that  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment capital  needed  for  feeder  pigs  would  be  almost  as  much  as 
would  be  required  for  broilers.   Returns  per  hour  of  labor  would 
be  greater  than  for  broilers,  and  the  returns  per  acre  of  land 
would  be  less.   Returns  per  acre  of  land  are  sufficient  to  make 
feeder  pigs  an  attractive  alternative  on  small  farms  where  in- 
vestment capital  is  available. 

The  production  of  feeder  pigs  should  be  stressed  primarily 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county.   This  is  because  farmers 
are  in  a  better  position  to  produce  corn  needed  for  feeder  pig 
production  and  markets  have  already  been  established.   This  type 
of  enterprise  would  be  well  adapted  to  small  farms  to  help  raise 
the  per  capita  income. 
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Over  2.5  million  hogs  are  consumed  annually  in  North  Carolina, 
nearly  one  million  more  than  are  slaughtered.   Furthermore,  meat 
packing  plants  in  this  state  sometimes  operate  at  less  than  capa- 
city because  of  the  limited  supplies  of  livestock  available  here. 

Beef  Cattle 


Probably  beef  cattle  have  a  greater  profit  potential  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  county  than  any  other.   This  is  because  of 
the  large  acreage  of  steep  land  that  is  suited  only  for  grazing 
or  production  of  trees.   Of  course,  feed  lots  would  do  better  in 
the  east. 

Annual  beef  consumption  in  North  Carolina  is  more  than  500,000 
head,  whereas  less  than  200,000  head  are  slaughtered  in  the  state 
annually.   Meat  packing  plants  in  the  state  are,  in  other  words, 
not  cashing  in  on  the  potential  market.   In  fact,  the  entire  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  United  States  is  in  a  deficit  market  area 
in  production  of  slaughter  cattle. 

Grade  A  Dairies 

Grade  A  dairies  would  probably  be  more  profitable  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  county  than  in  the  mountainous  west.  Mar- 
kets are  closer  in  the  eastern  portion  so  marketing  costs  would 
be  lower.   Since  it  is  very  expensive  to  start  a  new  dairy  farm, 
those  farmers  who  already  own  a  Grade  A  dairy  might  find  it  pro- 
fitable to  expand  their  herd  size  and  to  increase  their  production 
per  cow . 

Corn  and  Other  Crops 

The  table  shows  that  a  very  small  amount  of  additional  in- 
vestment capital  is  needed  to  net  $5,000  from  corn.   Only  about 
838  hours  of  labor  would  be  needed,  meaning  that  the  returns  per 
hour  and  per  dollar  of  additional  investment  capital  are  extremely 
high  for  corn . 

It  may  be  very  difficult  and  unwise  for  farmers  in  Yadkin  to 
specialize  to  the  point  of  producing  only  one  crop  or  type  of 
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livestock.   Consequently,  Table  19  shows  several  combinations  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  and  other  enterprises  needed  to  net  $5,000. 
These  combinations  are  presented  to  show  that  different  groupings 
of  enterprises  can  use  different  amounts  of  resources  to  net  the 
same  amount  of  income.   Table  20  shows  some  combinations  of  enter- 
prises that  could  be  expected  to  net  $5,000  in  the  burley  tobacco 
producing  area.   It  should  be  noted  that  no  additional  investment 
capital  would  be  needed  to  net  $5,000  when  certain  specialty 
crops  such  as  strawberries  or  blueberries  are  combined  with  burley 
tobacco . 


TABLE  19 


EXAMPLES  OF  COMBINATIONS  OF 
IN  NORTHWESTERN  NORTH 


ENTERPRISES 
CAROLINA 


TO  NET  $5,000 


Enterprise 


Amount 


Labor 
Hours 


Net  Income 
Dol 1 ar s 


A.  Flue-cured  tobacco 
Corn 

Beef  cows 
Total 

B.  Flue-cured  tobacco 
Corn 

Total 

C.  Flue-cured  tobacco 
Corn 

Broilers 

Total 

D.  Flue-cured  tobacco 
Corn 

Wintering  steers 
Total 

E.  Flue-cured  tobacco 
Corn 

Sows  (feeder  pigs) 
Total 


3 

acre  s 

1. 

,269 

$2,115 

10 

acre  s 

90 

540 

45 

cows 

475 

2,345 

1 

,834 

$5,000 

3 

acres 

1 

,269 

$2,115 

53.4 

acre  s 

481 

2,885 

1 

,750 

$5,000 

3 

acres 

1 

,269 

$2,115 

10 

acres 

90 

540 

18,750 

c  ap  ac  i  ty 

1 

,000 

2,345 

2 

,3  59 

$5,000 

3 

acres 

1 

,269 

$2,115 

10 

acre  s 

90 

540 

62 

heads 

1 

440 
,799 

2,3  45 
$5,000 

3 

acres 

1 

,269 

$2,115 

10 

acre  s 

90 

540 

4  2 

sows 

754 

2,345 

2,113 


$5,000 


(Equipment  and  buildings  necessary  are  assumed  available°) 

Source:  Extension  Farm  Management  Division,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, N.C.  State  University  at  Raleigh. 
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TABLE  20 


COMBINATIONS  OF  CERTAIN  ENTERPRISES  WITH 
BURLEY  TOBACCO  NEEDED  TO  NET  $5,000 


6  ACRE  OF 


Enterpr 1 se 


Amount 


Labor 

Net  Income 

Hours 

Dollars 

215 

$   588 

90 

540 

740 

3,872 

1,045 

$5,000 

215 

$   588 

265 

1,000 

1,394 

3,412 

1,874 

$5,000 

215 

$   588 

480 

1,316 

424 

3,096 

1,119 

$5,000 

215 

$   588 

2,950 

4,412 

3,165 

$5,000 

A.  Burley  tobacco 
Corn 

Beef  cows 
Total 

B.  Burley  tobacco 
Wintering  steers 
S  tr awber r ie  s 

Total 


.6  acre 

10.0  acres 

74  cows 


.6  acre 

35  head 

4.6  acres 


C.  Burley  tobacco  .6  acre 
Cabbage  3.0  acres 
Snap  beans(proc.)  35.0  acres 

Total 

D.  Burley  tobacco  .6  acre 
Blueberr Ies( f re sh)  4.2  acres 

Total 


Source:  Extension  Farm  Management  Division,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, N.C.  State  University  at  Raleigh. 


Because  of  the  tobacco  allotments  imposed,  farmers  with  ex- 
tremely small  allotments  should  consider  renting  them  to  other 
farmers  and  seek  either  an  off-farm  job  or  concentrate  on  other 
farm  enterprises.  Those  farmers  who  plant  their  tobacco  allot- 
ments should  initiate  or  expand  other  enterprises  offering  them 
year-round  employment. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  could  prove  to  be  profitable  for  farms 
with  limited  land  resources.   Good  opportunities  are  to  be  found 
in  this  type  of  product  if  harvesting  labor  can  be  obtained  and 
arrangements  worked  out  for  marketing  the  crop,.   Mechanized  vege- 
table harvesting  may  be  possible  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
county  because  of  more  level  land  and  larger  fields.   In  other 
areas  of  the  county  farmers  will  find  that  fruits  and  vegetables 
would  provide  a  good  alternative  use  or  a  fine  secondary  income 
producing  crop. 
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Yadkin  County  as  well  as  many  of  the  other  counties  of  this 
northwest  region  have  a  good  potential  in  producing  ornamental 
shrubs.   There  are  several  shrub  nurseries  in  Davie  County.   The 
enterprise  that  appears  especially  promising  at  the  present  time 
is  Christmas  trees.   Net  returns  per  acre  for  fir  Christmas  trees 
have  been  estimated  to  average  nearly  $200  annually,  and  the  best 
thing  about  it  is  that  these  trees  can  be  produced  on  land  too 
steep  for  row  crops. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  rapid  decline  in  number  of  farms  was  naturally  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  decline  in  farm  population  and  economic  ad- 
justments at  the  farm  level  induced  changes  in  other  related 
segments  of  the  local  economy.   For  example,  consolidation  of 
schools,  closing  of  rural  groceries,  the  dwindling  number  of  rural 
hardware  and  implement  stores,  all  depict  a  trend  toward  bigness 
and  centralization  of  farm  oriented  businesses. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Yadkin  County  is  part  of  an  open 
economy  relying  upon  free  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  its  well-being.   The  plan  of  most  of  the  farmers  in  Yadkin 
seems  to  be  to  produce  sufficient  corn,  small  grain  and  hay  to 
feed  their  livestock  and  to  grow  tobacco  as  the  main  cash  crop. 
Large  consumer  markets,  such  as  Winston-Salem,  are  convenient  to 
the  county.   Although  other  areas  of  North  Carolina  have  similar 
agricultural  resources  it  is,  nevertheless,  possible  for  Yadkin 
County  to  corner  for  itself  a  portion  of  the  state's  agricultural 
marke  t  s . 

A  few  observations  about  agriculture  and  growth  are  germane 
at  thi  s  point : 

--   It  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  way  for  life  as  well  as  a 
business;  in  the  future  it  may  become  almost  entirely 
a  busine  ss . 
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--   It  is  a  business  of  declining  numbers.   More  people  are 

born  into  agriculture  than  are  needed  in  it.   Half  of  the 
young  men  now  reaching  working  age  on  farms  are  not  needed 
even  to  keep  up  the  present  numbers. 

—  It  was  formerly  a  business  of  arts  and  crafts.   It  is  now 
beginning  to  become  a  science. 

. —  It  is  a  business  of  slow  turnover.  Human  and  capital 
resources  once  committed  to  agriculture  are  difficult 
to  real  1 o t . 

—  Its  products  have  an  inelastic  demand.   A  small  change  in 
production  usually  results  in  a  relatively  large  change 
in  price. 

—  It  is  an  industry  made  up  of  millions  of  small  businesses. 
No  individual  producer  is  big  enough  to  influence  price. 

Several  basic  trends  stand  out  in  this  study  of  agriculture 
in  Yadkin  County  and  the  changes  which  must  take  place  if  the 
county  is  to  sharply  alter  its  structure.   Agriculture  will  con- 
tinue its  transition  to  commodities  which  yield  relatively  high 
returns  per  unit  of  labor,  and  capital  requirements  in  farming 
will  be  increased  from  $25,000  to  $35,000  per  farm.   With  this 
great  expansion  of  capital  investment  and  the  continued  mechaniza- 
tion of  farm  production,  a  high  level  of  management  will  be  required 
and  a  high  level  of  skills  for  farm  workers  will  be  demanded.   In 
short,  in  agriculture  as  in  other  industries,  the  poorly  educated 
and  untrained  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  employ- 
ment and  a  decent  level  of  living. 

A  transition  to  livestock,  poultry  and  specialty  cash  crops 
has  begun  in  the  county.   This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction 
but  there  are  obstacles  to  this  transition,  including: 

— -   a  lack  of  desire  or  fear  of  change  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual farmers; 

--   inadequate  knowledge  or  skills  in  producing  new 
commodi  ties; 

■ —   too  little  land  for  livestock  operations;  and 

—  inadequate  financing. 
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The  first  obstacle  can  be  reduced  by  providing  farmers  with 
reliable  information  with  regard  to  income  potential.   Education 
and  participation  in  cooperative  efforts  may  also  help  to  over- 
come the  fears  of  individuals.   Wide  publicity  should  be  given  to 
specific  opportunities  in  order  to  get  individuals  interested  in 
the  possibility  of  change.   Farmers  continue  to  produce  the  same 
commodities  year  after  year  in  many  instances  because  they  lack 
technical  skills  in  other  types  of  farming.   In  the  Yadkin  County 
area  where  most  farmers  are  of  middle  age  and  older,  this  is  a 
big  obstacle  to  change.   Professional  personnel,  such  as  those 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Land  Grant 
College,  are  available  to  participate  in  training  programs  and  to 
provide  individual  assistance  when  it  is  desired. 

Inadequate  financing  is  always  an  obstacle  to  change.   There 
is  really  no  shortage  of  credit  institutions  willing  to  make  loans; 
however,  farmers  do  have  limited  collateral  to  insure  loans.  Then 
again,  some  farmers  do  not  use  sufficient  credit  because  of  an 
aversion  to  risk.    County  rural  development  groups  and  coopera- 
tives can  perform  a  productive  function  in  this  and  other  areas. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  only  an  initiatory  one.   The  efforts  of 
such  a  development  group  may  not  result  in  many  substantial, 
visible  improvements  in  the  short  run.   But,  over  the  long  haul 
it  could  act  as  the  spark  plug  needed  to  get  many  important  pro- 
jects underway.   Such  a  program  must  involve  all  of  the  people  and 
agencies  that  can  make  a  contribution. 
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MANUFACTURING 


PART  III 
MANUFACTURING 


PAST  TRENDS  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  YADKIN  COUNTY 


There  was  little  commercial  enterprise  that  could  be  called 
manufacturing  during  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  Yadkin  County.   It 
was  not  until  the  1860's  that  Yadkin  County  entered  its  industrial 
phase  with  two  iron  works  and  a  tobacco  factory.   Because  of  the 
soil  and  climate  tobacco  raising  and  manufacturing  boomed  in  this 
area  with  about  a  dozen  little  "pressing"  factories  scattered 
around  the  countryside.  Yadkinville  supported  most  of  these  manu- 
facturing ventures  in  addition  to  plug  and  tobacco  packaging 
machinery  firms.   However,  after  the  organization  of  the  giant 
"trusts",  the   smalltime,  independent  tobacconist  could  not  match 
the  competition  and  he  faded  away  by  1915. 

While  Yadkin  pursued  its  agricultural  tradition  of  merely 
growing  the  tobacco  which  it  had  once  also  processed,  its  neigh- 
boring counties  to  the  north  and  east  were  building  empires  on 
tobacco.   Consequently,  many  enterprising  men  picked  up  their 
businesses  and  moved  across  the  river.   There  are  several  reasons 
for  manufacturing's  retardation  --  one  being  the  heavy  emphasis 
on  agriculture,  another  the  lack  of  capital,  and  third,  the  poor 
tr ans por a t ion  facilities.   The  following  facts  are  taken  from 
Table  21: 

--  In  1954,  Yadkin  County  had  39  manufacturing  establishments- 

--  By  1958,  the  number  was  unchanged. 

—  By  1963,  the  number  had  declined  by  15„4  percent  to  a 
total  of  33  establishments. 

In  1954,  there  were  248  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  in 
Yadkin  County  and  in  1958  there  were  305.   This  was  less  than  1/10 
of  one  percent  of  the  total  state  labor  force  that  was  employed  in 
manufacturing.   By  1963,  manufacturing  employment  in  the  county 
increased  by  42  additional  jobs  to  347  and  a  percentage  increase 
of  13.8.   During  the  same  period  of  time  the  State's  manufacturing 
employment  increased  by  nearly  50  percent.   Total  manufacturing 
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payroll  in  Yadkin  County  for  1958  was  $748,000  (a  62  percent 
increase  over  the  1954  figure  of  $462,000).   During  the  five  year 
interval  1958-1963,  manufacturing  payrolls  increased  some  46.5 
percent  to  $1,096,000. 

Yadkin  County  in  1954  had  216  production  workers  in  manu- 
facturing.  In  1958,  there  were  12  percent  more  for  a  total  of 
242  workers,  and  by  1963,  the  production  worker  figure  had  in- 
creased by  an  additional  13.2  percent  to  274  production  workers. 
In  terms  of  man-hours  expended  by  production  workers,  Yadkin's 
1954  total  was  386,000  and  had  increased  by  nearly  10  percent  in 
1958  for  a  total  of  424,000  man-hours.   By  1963,  production  had 
reached  530,000  man-hours  for  an  additional  percentage  increase  of 
25  percent.   These  are  healthy  signs.   Total  wages  paid  to  pro- 
duction workers  in  manufacturing  in  Yadkin  County  totaled  $357,000 
in  1954,  and  by  1958  production  wages  had  increased  by  47.6  per- 
cent to  $527,000.   By  1963,  the  amount  increased  to  $730,000,  a 
percentage  increase  of  38.5  (See  the  following  table). 


TABLE  21 


MANUFACTURING  IN  YADKIN  COUNTY  -  1954-1963 


Percent  Percent 

1954  1958   Change    1963   Change 


Number  of  establishments 
Number  of  employees 
Payroll  ($000) 


39     39     0         33   -15.4 

248    305   +23.0      347   +13.8 

$462   $748   +61.9   $1,096   +46.5 


Production  Workers: 
Number 

Man-hours  (1,000) 
Wages  ($000) 


216    242   +12.0 

386    424   +  9.8 

$357   $527   +47„6 


274   +13.2 

530   +25.0 

$73  0   +3  8.5 


Value  added  by  Manufacturing 
in  Yadkin  County  ($000) 
in  North  Carolina  ($000) 


$692  $1,409  +103.6   $1,917   +36=1 
$3,083,448   $4,617,912      +49.8 


S.  Census  of  Manufacturing 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INDUSTRIALIZATION 

There  is  probably  a  100  percent  concensus  among  Yadkinites 
that  the  establishment  and/or  expansion  of  manufacturing  operations 
in  the  county  is  mandatory  if  the  county  is  to  keep  pace  with 
surrounding  counties  economically.   The  present  inventory  of  about 
ten  small  sawmills  and  seven  other  wood  products  plants,  three 
concrete  products  plants,  three  metal  products  plants,  one  plastics 
plant,  two  apparel  plants,  four  flour  and  feed  mills  and  four  food 
processing  plants  is  inadequate  to  employ  the  excess  labor  which 
agricultural  mechanization  has  freed  from  the  farms.   This  gener- 
alization is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
total  resident  labor  force  presently  leaves  the  county  each  day  to 
work.   This  drain  of  brains  and  brawn  is  not  all  that  must  be 
considered.   Thousands  of  dollars  in  retail  sales  and  selected 
services  are  spent  in  the  counties  where  these  persons  work.   Re- 
tail sales  trends  are  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

Besides  the  absorption  of  excess  farm  labor,  industrialization 
has  two  important  by-products:   (1)  it  brings  outside  capital  into 
the  area,  and  (2)  it  creates  a  demand  for  subsidiary  services.   Of 
course,  a  very  obvious  and  beneficial  aspect  of  industrialization 
is  the  relative  nonseas ona  1  i ty  of  industrial  jobs.   Agricultural 
employment  led  the  male  employment  category  in  1960  —  accounting 
for  28.4  percent  of  the  total  (followed  by  operatives  and  kindred 
workers  with  26.4  percent).   This  strong  showing  is  bound  to 
change  —  as  is  the  relative  unimportance  of  value  added  by 
manufacture  ($2  million  in  1964)  as  contrasted  with  value  of 
agricultural  products  ($1.4  million).   The  big  question  is  whether 
the  difference  will  be  made  up  within  the  county  or  outside. 

Some  industries  can  provide  a  direct  opportunity  for  off-the- 
farm  employment  and  an  indirect  opportunity  on  the  farm  by  ex- 
panding the  market  for  agricultural  products.   A  milk  manufacturing 
facility  is  an  example  of  this  function  by  transforming  the  raw 
agricultural  product  into  a  consumer  product  with  the  desired 
characteristics.   The  economic  feasibility  of  a  manufacturing 
plant,  of  course,  depends  on  its  ability  to  process  milk  and  sell 
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it  competitively.   Grade  A  milk  supplies  in  North  Carolina  have 
recently  increased  beyond  fluid  requirements  and  present  processing 
capacity  so  that  substantial  quantities  of  milk  are  being  sold  to 
cheese  and  evaporated  milk  plants  in  neighboring  states.   Surely, 
additional  manufacturing  facilities  in  this  state  would  return  a 
higher  value  for  milk  than  is  now  being  received  from  these 
evaporated  milk  and  cheese  plants.   During  the  period  from  1948- 
1961,  milk  production  increased  an  average  of  13.1  percent  per 
year  while  fluid  milk  manufacturing  facilities  increased  their  pro- 
duction by  only  7.5  percent.   These  differential  rates  of  growth 
indicate  that  further  production  increases  in  excess  of  consumption 
by  the  plants  will  cause  still  larger  shipments  to  out-of-state 
manufacturing  plants.   At  the  same  time,  large  quantities  of  nonfat 
powder,  condensed  skim,  and  fluid  cream  are  imported  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream. 

The  location  of  present  and  future  milk  surpluses  can  be  an 
important  factor  in  affecting  the  feasibility  of  a  processing 
plant.   Locating  the  plant  near  the  center  of  the  major  surplus 
areas  would  add  to  its  profit  potential  by  keeping  assembly  costs 
low.   For  example,  large  quantities  of  milk  are  produced  in  the 
Piedmont? center ed  in  the  Yadkin-Rowan-Davie-Iredell  Counties  area. 
Hence,  a  location  in  the  southern  part  of  Yadkin  County  should  be 
appropriated.   Similar  factors  favor  the  establishment  and/or 
expansion  of  meat  packing  and  poultry  processing  plants.   However, 
waste  disposal  factors  would  probably  necessitate  their  location 
In  the  Jonesville  area. 


THE  PROSPECTS  FOR  INCREASED  MANUFACTURING  ACTIVITIES  IN  YADKIN 
COUNTY 

In  view  of  the  indisputable  fact  that  nearly  every  town,  city 
and  county  in  the  United  States  is  seeking  new  or  expanded  indus- 
trial installations  and  their  resultant  payrolls  we  might  well  ask 
the  question:  "What  competitive  advantages  and  disadvantages 
characterize  Yadkin  County  as  a  participant  in  this  race?"   In 
other  words,  how  does  Yadkin  County  stack  up  in  terms  of  its  draw- 
ing power  for  various  types  of  industries?   The  table  shown  below 
represents  an  attempt  to  evaluate  a  wider  range  of  industries 
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(primarily  of  a  manufacturing  nature)  in  terms  of  their  accessi- 
bility to  raw  and   semi pr oce s sed  materials,  their  transportation 
and  market  factors,  and  the  labor,  management  and  capital  needed 
to  sustain  them.   Each  category  is  evaluated  in  the  light  of  Yadkin 
County's  competitive  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  they  appear 
to  the  Planning  Board  and  its  technical  staff.   Of  course,  the 
categories  are  quite  broad  and  some  minus  factors  tended  to  cancel 
out  some  plus  factors  and  vice  versa  within  each  of  the  three 
major  criteria  headings.   Following  the  table,  a  verbal  analysis 
will  be  given  of  the  rationale  behind  these  ratings  —  at  least  by 
groups  of  like  industries. 


TABLE  22 


MANUFACTURING  POTENTIALS 


HOW  DO  YADKIN  COUNTY'S  PROSPECTS  LOOK? 


Raw  or 

Semi- 
Pr  oce  s  sed 
Materials 
Acce  s  s 


Trans . 
and 

Mar ke  t 
Factors 


Labor, 
Manage- 
ment and 
Capital 


NON-DURABLES  MANUFACTURING 

Bakeries,  Wholes  a 
Bottling  Works 
Dairy  Products  PI 
Meat  Packing  Plan 
Poultry  Processin 
Other  Food  Proces 
Pharmaceuticals  a 

Cosmetics  Manuf 
Tobacco  Processin 

Storage  Facilit 
Ice  and  Cold  Stor 
Flour  and  Feed  Mi 
Fertilizer  and  In 

Chemicals  Manuf 
Paint  and  Househo 

Manuf ac  tur  ing 
Textile  Manufactu 

Finishing 
Clothing  and  Appa 

Manuf ac  tur  ing 
Bedding,  Carpet  a 

Goods  Manufactu 
Leather  Goods,  Lu 

Shoe  Manufactur 


le 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

ants 

Good 

Good 

Good 

ts 

Good 

Good 

Good 

g  Plants 

Good 

Good 

Good 

s  ing  Plants 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

nd 

a  c  tur  ing 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

g  and 

ie  s 

Good 

Good 

Good 

age  Plants 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

lis 

Good 

Good 

Good 

dus  trial 

ac  tur ing 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

ild  Chemi  ca  1  s 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

ring  and 

Good 

Good 

Good 

rel 

Good 

Good 

Good 

nd  Canvas 

ring 

Good 

Good 

Good 

ggage,  and 

ing 

Good 

Fair 

Good 
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HOW  DO  YADKIN  COUNTY'S  PROSPECTS  LOOK? 


Non-Durables  Manufacturing  (cont.) 


Raw  or 

Semi-  Trans.  Labor, 

Processed  and  Manage- 

Materials  Market  ment  and 

Access  Factors  Capital 


Paper  Products  Manufacturing 
Printing  and  Publishing 

Es  tab  1 ishments 


Good 


Good 


Fair 
Fair 


Good 
Good 


DURABLES  MANUFACTURING 


Sawmi 1 

mill 

fact 

cha  i 

and 

and 

Cabine 

work 

upho 

Boat  w 

nove 

Furnit 

(woo 

Mach  in 

Manu 

Sheet 

Mob  i  le 

Metal 

Founda 

Plumbi 

Fixt 

Manu 

Builde 

Manu 

Spor  t  i 

Manu 

Electr 

Elec 

Manu 

Office 

Camera 

Manu 

Precis 

Manu 

Mus  ica 

Cookwa 

Auto  P 

Manu 


Is,  p laning  a 
s  ,  p  lywood  an 
or  ies ,  and  wo 
r  plants,  tob 
basket  manufa 
pole  tre  a  ting 
t ,  s  tore  fixt 
ing  t  mi  1 lwor k 
1 s  tery  shops 
or ks ,  s  ign  sh 
1 1  ie  s  ,  hand  le 
ure  Manufactu 
d  and  steel) 
e  Shops  and  M 
f ac tur ing 
and  Ornamenta 

Home  Manufac 
Fabricating  P 
ries  (all  met 
ng,  Heating  a 
ures  and  Equi 
f ac  tur  ing 
r s '  Har  dwar e 
f ac  tur  ing 
ng  Goods  and 
f ac tur  ing 
ica 1  App 1 ianc 
tr  onics  Equi  p 
f ac  tur  ing 

Machines  Man 
s  and  Optical 
f actur ing 
ion  Instrumen 
f actur  ing 
1  Instrument 
re  and  Cut  ler 
arts  and  Acce 
f ac  tur  ing 


nd  molding 
d  veneer 
oden  box  and 
acco  pallets 
cturing,  post 

plants 
ure ,  wood- 
,  casket,  and 


Good 


Good 


Good 

Good 

Good 

ops ,  wood 

s ,  etc. 

Good 

Good 

Good 

ring, 

Good 

Good 

Good 

achine  Tool 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

1  Metal  Sho 

ps 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

tur  ing 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Ian  ts 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

a  Is  ) 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

nd  Cool ing 

pmen  t 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

Toys 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

e  s  ,  and 

ment 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

uf actur  ing 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Goods 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

t  and  Jewe 1 

ry 

Poor 

Fair 

Poor 

Manuf  ac  tur  i 

ng 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

y  Manufacturing 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

ss  or  ies 

Fair 
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HOW  DO  YADKIN  COUNTY'S  PROSPECTS  LOOK? 


Durables  Manufacturing  (cont.) 


Raw  or 

Semi- 

Trans „ 

L 

abor 

Pr  oce  ssed 

and 

M 

anage- 

Ma  ter  ia  1  s 

Mar ke t 

ment  and 

Access 

Fa  c  t  or  s 

C 

api tal 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

;g  Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

Industrial  Supplies  and  Equip- 
ment Manufacturing 
Farm  Equipment  and  Machinery 

Manufacturing 
Small  Gas  Motor  Goods 

Manuf actur  ing 
Woodworking  Machinery  Manufacturing  Fair 
Textile  Machinery  Manufacturing 
Food  Processing  Machinery 

Manufacturing 
Food  Store  and  Restaurant  Equip 

ment  Manufacturing 
Medical  and  Dental  Equipment 

Manufacturing 
Dry  Gleaning  and  Laundry 

Equipment  Manufacturing 


Quarries  and  Monument  Works 
Bricks,  Tile  and  Pottery  Yards 
Concrete  and  Asphalt  Products 

Plants 
Glass  Products  Manufacturing 
Plastics  and  Rubber  Goods 

Manuf actur  ing 
Ordnance  Depot 


By  and  larges  any  industry  in  the  agricultural  service  cate- 
gory (including  some   nonbulky  chemicals)  and  food  processing 
category  has  fair  to  good  potential  in  Yadkin  Countyo   As  already 
discussed  under  the  heading  of  "agricultural  development",  milk 
processing  plants,  meat  packing  and  poultry  processing  plants  have 
especially  good  prospects.   They  could  build  upon  the  existing 
pattern  in  farm  diversification  and  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
economy  of  the  county.   North  Carolina  does  not  process  all  the 
milk  and  meat  which  it  consumes  and  Yadkin  County  Is  convenient  to 
several  Piedmont  North  Carolina  metropolitan  centerso   The  case 
for  wholesale  bakeries  and  bottling  works  is  not  nearly  so  strong 
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since  they  are  highly  market-oriented.   They  tend  to  be  in  large 
cities  —  as  do  most  of  the  "other"  food  processing  plants  (which 
include  canneries  and  frozen  food  plants)  unless  they  depend  for 
their  operations  on  specialty  crops  (e.g.  cucumbers). 

Pharmaceuticals  and  cosmetics  are  typically  manufactured  in 
or  near  major  population  centers  because  of  transportation  and 
market  factors  and  the  need  for  highly  trained  research  personnel. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  Yadkin  County  could  not  possibly 
attract,  or  develop  locally,  industries  of  these  types.   Tobacco 
processing  and  storage  is  an   oldtime  industry  in  Yadkin  County  — 
more  important  perhaps  in  the  past  than  it  is  today.   Depending 
on  the  production  of  tobacco  in  the  county  (i.e.  acreage  allotments) 
it  might  be  possible  to  develop  a  tobacco  stemming  plant  or  an 
aging  warehouse  in  the  county.   Ice  and  cold  storage  plants,  of 
course,  depend  on  agricultural  production  of  a  nature  requiring 
icing  or  cold  storage  preparatory  to  shipment  to  market.   Few  such 
crops  are  produced  now  but,  for  example,  if  berry  production  or 
meat  packing  become  important  the  need  for  ice  and  cold  storage 
would  grow.   Flour  and  feed  mills  are  usually  built  when  local 
grain  production  or  the  demand  from  stock  raisers  makes  them 
feasible.   With  increasing  emphasis  on  poultry  production  it  is 
conceivable  that  more  and  larger  feed  mills  (supported  by  increased 
grain  production)  will  be  necessary.   This  is  a  very  promising  area 
for  investment.   Fertilizer  and  industrial  chemicals  (including 
insecticides,  acids,  etc.)  is  not  a  very  promising  type  of  industry 
for  Yadkin  County  since  plants  manufacturing  these  products  must 
usually  be  located  on  a  railroad.   Since  the  county  has  no  rail- 
roads at  present,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  a  spur  across  the 
Yadkin  River  from  Elkin  to  Jonesville  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
this  and  certain  other  types  of  heavy  industries.   Market  factors 
are  also  questionable.   On  the  other  hand,  paint  and  household 
chemicals  might  well  be  manufactured  in  Yadkin  County.   Plants  of 
this  type  are  usually  small  so  raw  materials  and  labor  would  be  no 
particular  problem. 
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Another  category  of  industries  which  seems  to  have  fair  to 
good  potential  in  Yadkin  County  include  textiles,  clothing,  leather 
and  paper  goods  manufacturing   —   sometimes  known  as  "soft  goods'1!. 
Of  course,  textiles  and  apparel  are  two  of  the  oldest  and  commonest 
industries  in  Piedmont  North  Carolina.   For  some  strange  reason 
neither  of  them  has  "caught  on"  in  Yadkin  County  to  any  great 
extents   However,  the  location  of  a  sizable  new  facility  by  the 
Chatham  Manufacturing  Company  of  Elkin  on  U.  So  421  near  Marler 
is  a  good  indication  that  this  deficiency  is  in  the  process  of 
being  corrected.   It  is  not  known  what  the  ultimate  employment  of 
this  textile  plant  will  be,  nor  the  breakdown  between  male  and 
female,  but  it  is  bound  to  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  economy 
of  Yadkin  County.   It  will  be  especially  beneficial  if  the  plant 
provides  a  preponderance  of  male  employment.   One  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  attracting  of  sewing  rooms  and  other  apparel 
industries  (as  opposed  to  textile  manufacturing)  is  the  prepon- 
derance of  female  employment  generated.   Actually,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  both?  it  is  the  balance  between  male  and  female  employment 
which  is  crucial  to  the  well  being  of  the  county,  socially  as  well 
as  economically.   Unless  the  men  can  stay  on  the  farm  and  eke  out 
a  living  to  supplement  what  the  wife  makes  in  a  sewing  room  they 
will  ofttimes  not  stay  in  the  county.   Textiles  and  apparel  also 
tend  to  be  very  low  wage  Industries. 

Bedding,  carpet  and  canvas  goods  manufacturing  are  typically 
located  in  or  near  large  cities,  but  Yadkin  County  is  close  enough 
to  Winston-Salem  that  it  might  possibly  cash  in  on  this  market. 
The  same  goes  for  leather  goods,  luggage,  and  shoe  manufacturing. 
Yadkin  County  has  no  particular  liabilities  or  advantages  for  the 
production  of  leather  goods,  luggage  and  shoes  except  insofar  as 
these  industries  tend  to  be  labor-oriented.   Paper  products 
manufacturing  is  usually  geared  to  the  production  of  other  items 
such  as  clothing,  furniture,  etc.,  where  wrapping  or  packaging 
materials  are  needed.   Paper  boxes,  cellophane  containers,  etc., 
are  most  economically  produced  where  they  are  needed.   Hence, 
there  is  no  great  incentive  at  present  for  such  facilities. 
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Printing  and  publishing  establishments  are  usually  located 
close  to  their  clientele  —  although  there  are  exceptions  like  the 
one  in  Welcome,  North  Carolina.   Considerable  salesmanship,  capital 
and  skilled  labor  are  required  by  printing  enterprises. 

Now  we  come  to  the  durables  category  and  the  wood  products 
subcategory  within  it.   Sawmills,  post  and  pole  treating  plants, 
planing  and  molding  mills,  plywood  and  veneer  plants,  wooden  box 
and  chair  factories,  tobacco  pallet  and  basket  factories  are  all 
pretty  basic  wood  utilization  industries  --  most  of  which  are 
already  well  represented  in  Yadkin  County.   Indeed,  Yadkin  County 
is  said  to  be  the  "tobacco  pallet  and  basket  capital  of  the  United 
States."   The  fact  remains  that  sawmills  of  the  size  operating  at 
present  are  limited  in  their  expansion  propensities  by  the  avail- 
ability of  marketable  timber.   There  may  be  some  basis  for  the 
development  of  plywood  and  veneer  plants  and  wooden  box  and  chair 
factories,  though.   Woodworking  and  millwork  shops  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cabinets,  store  fixtures,  caskets,  boats,  signs,  wood 
novelties,  etc.,  should  be  able  to  cash  in  on  the  proximity  of 
Winston-Salem.   Custom  upholstery  shops  and  outright  furniture 
manufacturing  plants  should  also  have  good  potential.   In  fact, 
it  is  rather  unaccountable  that  Yadkin  County  presently  has 
little  or  no  furniture  manufacturing  when  it  is  so  very  important 
to  all  of  the  surrounding  counties.   A  word  of  caution  is,  however, 
in  order;  wood  products  and  furniture  manufacturing  are  very  low- 
wage  industries.   Hence,  the  county's  industrial  promoters  may 
not  be  too  keen  about  attracting  them. 

The  next  category  we  will  treat  is  a  large  and  very  important 
one  —  metal  working  and  machinery.   Whenever  an  area  develops  a 
specialization  in  this  category  —  as  opposed  to  or  in  addition  to 
food  processing,  soft  goods  and  wood  products  —  it  is  on  the  way 
to  higher  per  capita  incomes  and  a  generally  healthier  economy. 
Let  us  face  the  facts,  the  value  added  by  manufacture  is  much 
higher  in  most  of  the  industries  which  fall  within  the  metal- 
working  and  machinery  category  than  it  is  in  the  aforementioned 
industries.   For  this  and  other  reasons  it  is  harder  to  break 
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into  the  select  fraternity  of  towns  and  counties  which  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  some  of  this  type  of  activity  in  their  "industrial 
mix."   Monroe  is  an  example  of  a  town  which  has  accomplished  this. 
More  capital,  more  sophisticated  management  and  more  highly  skilled 
labor  are  usually  required.   Transportation  and  market  factors  are 
sometimes  critical,  thereby  necessitating  locations  at  the  heart 
of  population  clusters.   Then  too,  many  of  these  concerns  have  only 
one  or  two  plants  within  the  whole  country  so  they  are  much  more 
restricted  in  their  choice  of  desirable  sites  than  are  concerns 
with  hundreds  of  branch  plants.   Machine  shops  and  machine  tool 
manufacturing  plants  are  basic  to  everything  else  in  this  category. 
It  is  unlikely  that  a  machinery  firm  would  be  located  at  any  great 
distance  from  these  important  service  facilities.   On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  particular  incentive  for  a  well  equipped  and 
staffed  machine  shop  to  locate  out  in  a  rural  area  where  it  is 
hard  for  its  customers  to  get  to  it.   However,  if  a  good  machine 
shop  producing  parts  on  a  government  contract  or  whatever  could  be 
developed  in,  say,  Yadkinville,  it  would  surely  help  attract  other 
metal-working  industries  to  the  area.   Examples  of  the  simpler  and 
more  readily  established  types  would  be  sheet  metal  and  ornamental 
metal  shops  (producing  guttering  and  duct  work,  metal  awnings  and 
other  building  specialties,  etc.). 

Mobile  home  assemblying  is  a  more  complex  operation  but  one 
which  may  hold  considerable  promise  for  the  county.   Metal  fabri- 
cating plants  (including  tank  and  boiler  works)  might  well  be 
developed  to  capitalize  on  the  Winston-Salem  market.   Foundries 
of  consequence  are  often  located  in  rather  small  communities 
(e.g.,  Moore svi 1 le ) .   The  manufacture  of  street  furniture  includ- 
ing lighting  standards  might  be  a  specialty  worth  pursuing.   There 
seems  to  be  very  little  of  this  being  done  in  the  Southeast. 
Plumbing,  heating  and  cooling  fixture,  and  equipment  comprise 
another  large  category  which  seems  to  be  neglected  in  the  Southeast. 
The  market  is  surely  here,  but  fewer  firms  are  capitalizing  on  it 
than  what  might  be  expected.   Builders'  hardware  is  becoming  some- 
what of  a  specialty  for  Monroe,  partly  because  of  the  City's 
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location  near  a  major  trucking  and  distribution  center,  Charlotte. 
Yadkin  County  might  well  try  to  emulate  this  example.   After  all, 
it  has  Winston-Salem  and  Interstate  85  on  one  side  and  Interstate 
77  on  the  other  side. 

Sporting  goods  and  toys  are  products  which  can  sometimes  be 
produced  with  local  raw  materials  and   semiskilled  labor.   Perhaps 
local  entrepreneurs  should  investigate  the  possibility  of  setting 
up  something  of  this  nature.   The  county  is  convenient  to  some  fine 
recreational  areas  —  which  would  lend  credence  to  this  type  of 
manufacturing  activity. 

The  second  sub-category  within  the  metal-working  and  machinery 
group  is  deserving  of  special  consideration  because  it  is  one  which 
might  otherwise  be  passed  over  as  something  which  was  completely 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility.   However,  there  are  numerous 
examples  around  Piedmont  North  Carolina  of  medium-sized  communities 
being  able  to  develop  or  attract  electrical  appliance  and  other 
machinery  manufacturing  operations.   There  are,  for  example, 
electrical  appliance  or  electronics  equipment  manufacturing  oper- 
ations in  Elkin,  Mount  Airy,  West  Jefferson,  and  Boone  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  huge  General  Electric  transformer  plant  in  Hickory 
and  the  huge  Western  Electric  communications  equipment  plant  in 
Winston-Salem.   In  other  words,  the  area  is  not  unattractive  to 
such  firms  and  Yadkin  County  should  try  to  acquire  like  install- 
ations.  Here  again,  Interstate  77  is  a  decided  asset.   The  county's 
biggest  drawback  seems  to  be  the  lack  of  community  services  and 
utilities  that  can  be  extended  to  sizable  industries  and  a  compar- 
ative lack  of  cultural  and  developed  recreational  facilities.   Then 
too,  an  employee  could  not  receive  appropriate  technical  training 
in  any  school  within  the  county.   (However,  all  the  surrounding 
counties,  excepting  Davie,  have  community  colleges  or  other 
institutions  which  offer  technical  training).   It  is  not  likely 
that  such  things  as  office  machines,  cameras  and  optical  goods, 
musical  instruments,  precision  instruments,  jewelry,  cookware  and 
cutlery  or  automobile  parts  and  accessories  will  ever  be  manu- 
factured in  the  county  —  for  a  variety  of  reasons  having  to  do 
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with  technical  skills  and  market  factors.   However,  some  aggressive 
local  promoters  may  prove  this  prediction  false.   After  all,  there 
is  a  piano  factory  in  Granite  Falls  and  automobile  brakes  are  made 
in  Salisbury. 

The  category  which  might  be  styled  "industrial  supplies  and 
equipment"  and  which  includes  earthmoving   machinery,  farm  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  pumps  and  other  gas  burning  motors  and  vehicles, 
wood  working  machinery,  textile  machinery,  food  processing  machin- 
ery, food  store  and  restaurant  equipment,  dry  cleaning  and  laundry 
equipment,  etc.,  would  seem  to  have  some  promise  for  Yadkin  County. 
Since  tremendous  amounts  of  capital  and  managerial  know-how  would 
be  required  it  would  be  mandatory  that  plants  of  this  type  would 
be  branches  of  national  concerns.   (But  look  at  Meadows  Mill 
Company  in  North  Wilkesboro).   There  is  really  no  sure-fire  way 
to  place  the  relative  merits  of  Yadkin  County  before  the  executives 
of  such  national  firms,  but  local  promoters  should  be  on  the  look 
out  for  feelers  from  such  firms. 

Finally  we  come  to  a  category  of  industries  characterized  by 
extractive  operations  and/or  fairly  obnoxious  by-products.   Quarries 
are  usually  quite  dusty  and  do  not  make  good  neighbors  for  resi- 
dential, public  or  business  land  uses.   However,  there  are  some 
promising  quarry  locations  in  Yadkin  County  and  it  is  entirely 
likely  that  these  will  be  developed  more  fully  in  the  ensuing  20 
years.   As  pointed  out  in  a  previous  report,  there  are  deposits 
of  granite  and  marble  in  the  county  which  will  surely  be  developed 
when  the  market  is  right.   Monument  works,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  quarries,  as  in  Mount  Airy.   It  is  unlikely  that  a  major  brick, 
tile  or  pottery  yard  will  locate  in  the  county  within  the  foresee- 
able future  unless  unusually  good  clay  deposits  are  located.   There 
is  already  one  sizable  concrete  products  plant  in  the  county  (in 
Jonesville)  and  there  will  surely  be  others  as  the  demand  for 
building  materials,  septic  tanks,  etc.,  increases.   Asphalt 
products  plants  also  follow  development  trends  and  will  come  when 
the  market  grows.   Glass  products  plants  (including  fiberglass 
works)  have  been  a  real  boon  to  Shelby  and  Lexington.   Whether 
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something  of  this  magnitude  would  be  disposed  to  locate  in  Yadkin 
County  is  questionable.   Finally,  plastics  and  rubber  goods  plants 
are  quite  site  flexible  and  usually  do  not  require  highly  skilled 
labor.   Hence,  they  may  be  excellent  bets  for  local  investment  or 
attraction  from  elsewhere. 

In  summary,  it  would  appear  that  Yadkin  County's  immediate 
prospects  for  homegrown   industry  as  well  as  for  attracting  out- 
side investment  and  management  lie  in  the  agricultural  services 
and  food  processing,  soft  goods  (textiles,  clothing,  leather  and 
paper  goods),  and  wood  products  lines.   New  or  expanded  industries 
in  any  of  these  categories  will  be  able  to  build  on  a  well  laid 
foundation  which  ties  in  with  the  traditional  enterprises  of  the 
county.   At  the  same  time,  local  leaders  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  build  up  a  foundation  whereupon  other  more  complex 
industries  can  be  built.   By  counselling  young  people  while  they 
are  in  high  school  to  pursue  careers  in  tool  and  die  making, 
metal-working,  welding,  electronics,  etc.,  they  will  be  creating 
a  pool  of  highly  trained  Yadkinites,  some  of  whom  can  be  lured 
back  to  their  native  county  whenever  appropriate  jobs  are  created 
there.   By  encouraging  the  development  of  machine  shops  and  sheet 
metal  shops,  metal  fabrication  plants  and  foundries  they  will  be 
laying  the  foundation  whereon  other  more  sophisticated  metal- 
working  and  machinery  firms  can  build.   There  is  no  shortcut  to 
the  development  of  a  high  wage  situation.   Basic  service  facilities 
and  subcontractors  must  be  conveniently  available  or  at  least 
willing  to  move  in  whenever  a  prime  contractor  establishes  himself 
in  a  given  area.   (Of  course,  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  sizable 
military  ordnance  depot  located  in  Yadkin  County,  but  this  is 
pretty  unlikely).   Another  thing  which  local  leaders  can  do  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  higher  wage  industries  is  to  improve  community 
facilities  in  the  various  towns  and  develop  aggressive  and  help- 
ful utility  extension  policies.   But  utilities  are  not  all  that 
desirable  industries  look  at;  they  are  also  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  schools,  libraries,  recreational  facilities  and  churches 
Yadkin  County  is  making  tremendous  progress  in  each  of  these  areas, 
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but  more  progress  will  be  required  before  the  county  can  begin  to 
compete  with  the  more  urbanized  counties  of  the  Piedmont.   In 
short,  Yadkin  County  should  not  take  a  back  seat  to  Forsyth, 
Iredell  and  other  neighboring  counties  in  capitalizing  on  its 
natural  resources,  geographic  location,  or  highly  adaptable 
ci  t  i  ze  nry  . 

FACTORS  IN  SITE  SELECTION 

Also  important  in  the  location  of  industries  which  employ 
large  number  of  workers  is  the  relationship  of  the  industrial 
site  to  the  location  of  residential  areas.   Among  these  factors 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  are: 

—  pleasantness  of  outlying  home  environment; 
--  amount  of  travel  time  involved; 

--  effect  upon  traffic  congestion; 

--  availability  for  emergency  calls; 

—  opportunities  for  health  and  recreational  activities; 
--  proximity  to  schools  and  various  service  facilities. 

Another  point  which  should  be  brought  out  here  is  that  events 
that  occur  in  a  community  affect  the  success  of  a  business  as 
much  as  the  activities  of  the  business  itself.   For  example: 
certain  businesses  or  small  industries  may  be  inclined  to  give 
preference  to  well  managed  communities  over  others  which  may  offer 
superior  economic  advantages.   Therefore,  industries  in  selecting 
sites  for  plants  often  look  for  intangible  items  as  well  as 
tangible  ones.   Adequate  labor  supply  and  satisfactory  labor  re- 
lations, as  a  further  example,  will  often  depend  upon  the  following 
factors  which  employees  are  interested  in: 

—  does  the  community  offer  a  good  environment  in  which  to 
raise  children; 

—  does  the  community  offer  a  healthy  and  safe  as  well  as  a 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  to  live; 

--  does  the  community  offer  adequate  recreational  facilities, 
schools,  churches,  suitable  housing  and  good  shopping 
areas  or  centers? 
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Some  other  principal  services  and  conditions  which  industry 
looks  for  from  a  community  include  but  are  not  necessarily  limited 
to  the  following*: 

1.  The  selection  and  protection  of  suitable,  well  planned 
sites. 

2.  Availability  of  adequate  utilities,  water,  electricity, 
gas,  sewerage  and  waste  disposal. 

3.  Adequate  provision  for  transportation  including  water, 
rail,  truck,  air,  and  local  transit. 

4.  Opportunities  for  employee  training  through  the  avail- 
ability of  libraries,  trade  schools,  and  evening  college 
or  university  extension  courses. 

5.  Maintenance  of  good  schools  and  adequate  school  facilities 

6.  An  effective  public  health  program  including  good 
hospitals  and  medical  facilities. 

7.  Adequate  public  recreational  facilities  and  recreational 
programs  including  parks,  playgrounds,  swimming  pools, 
golf  courses,  and  nearness  to  hunting  and  fishing  pre- 
serves . 

8.  Availability  of  comfortable  modern  housing. 

9.  An  equitable  and  stable  tax  system  and  evidence  of  sound 
financial  policies. 

10.  Efficient  and  effective   governmental  management. 

11.  Favorable  living  conditions  taking  into  account  comfort, 
convenience,  physical  attractiveness  and  community 

a  1 1  i  tude  s  . 

The  above  factors,  it  will  be  noted,  go  beyond  the  usual  and 
familiar  criteria  of  raw  material  availability,  transportation  and 
utility  facilities,  prevailing  wage  rates  in  the  area,  local  tax 
structure,  and  so  forth. 


^Summary  based  on  analysis  of  State  Survey  as  outlined  in:   L  oca  1 
Government  Services  and  Industrial  Development  in  the  Southeast, 
pp.  15-25. 
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One  approach  which  Yadkin's  Industrial  Development  Board 
might  consider  is  that  of  controlled  industrial  land  use  through 
the  creation  of  organized  industrial  districts  throughout  the 
County.   The  Office  of  Technical  Services  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  defines  an  organized  industrial  district 
thus ly  —  "An  organized  or  planned  industrial  district  is  a  tract 
of  land  which  is  subdivided  and  developed  according  to  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  use  of  a  community  of  industries,  with 
streets,  railroad  tracks  and  utilities  installed  before  sites  are 
sold  to  prospective  occupants."   Actually,  this  is  no  more  than 
an  industrial  subdivision  which  has  been  laid  out  in  a  definite 
development  pattern  with  all  utilities.   The  advantages  of  this 
arrangement  to  settlement  areas  are  numerous  in  that  industrial 
growth  will  provide  a  more  aesthetic,  orderly  and  efficient 
pattern  of  land  use  with  plenty  of  room  for  future  expansion. 
Besides,  the  cost  of  extending  utility  and  other  municipal 
services  would  be  much  less  than  it  would  be  for  providing  such 
services  to  a  widely  scattered  area. 

Other  advantages  are  -- 

—  the  potential  industry  would  be  assured  protection  from 
abutting  properties; 

—  utilities  would  be  available  before  locating; 

--  investments  would  be  protected  through  established  zoning 
controls,  private  covenants,  architectural  controls,  and 
proper  design  and  landscaping. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROMOTION  PROGRAMS 

Another  area  in  which  the  Yadkin  County  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Board  should  press  forward  is  that  of  promoting  programs 
aimed  at  attracting  industries  to  the  county..   In  doing  this,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  Industrial  Development  Board  should  follow 
the  guidelines  which  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry  has 
laid  before  them;  in  other  words,  compile  a  brochure  listing 
potential  industrial  sites  by  location  of  site,  number  of  acres 
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which  are  contained  therein,  who  owns  the  property,  whether  the 
land  is  under  option,  and  if  the  site  is  served  by  utilities  and 
adequate  roads,  and  so  forth. 

Generally,  industrial  promotion  and  development  will  increase 
retail  trade  trends,  stimulate  real  estate  activities  and  secure 
a  broader  tax  base  for  the  community  in  general.   Consequently, 
communities  should  check  very  carefully  all  factors  before  offer- 
ing subsidies  and  inducements  to  prospective  industries.   A 
community  should  ask  such  questions  as*: 

1.  Is  the  industry  stable,  in  that  the  market  for  its  pro- 
duct does  not  fluctuate  greatly  with  the  business  cycle? 

2.  Is  the  business  of  a  seasonal  character,  resulting  in 
seasonal  unemployment? 

3.  Is  it  likely  that  any  workers  will  be  brought  in  to  meet 
the  labor  demands  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  people  will 
they  be;  how  will  this  affect  the  original  character  of 
the  community? 

4.  Is  the  local  supply  of  raw  materials  adequate  to  supply 
industrial  needs  for  an  extended  period  of  time? 

5.  What  evidence  is  there  to  give  assurance  that  the  business 
will  be  successful  and  maintain  a  continuity  of  operation? 
What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  community  if  the  indus- 
ry  should  fail? 

6.  Will  it  add  revenues  directly  or  indirectly,  compensating 
the  community  for  the  required  expansion  of  public  ser- 
vices? 

7.  If  public  revenues  are  not  increased,  can  the  community 
afford  to  provide  the  additional  facilities  and  services 
required  by  the  location  of  a  new  industry? 

8.  Is  the  new  industry  likely  to  create  nuisances  through 
pollution  of  streams  or  air,  or  through  the  creation  of 
loud  and  raucous  noises? 


*Urban  Planning  and  Municipal  Public  Policy  by  Donald  H.  Webster 
Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York,  1958,   p  158. 
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9.   Is  the  community  in  a  position  to  make  adequate  pro- 
visions for  transportation,  labor,  power,  water  supply 
and  other  requirements  which  will  be  demanded  as  a  re- 
sult of  industrial  growth? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions  which  should  be  con- 
sidered carefully  and  resolved  by  organized  groups  whose  main 
purpose  is  finding  and  attracting  industries  to  a  community.   It 
is  very  possible  that  a  certain  community  within  Yadkin  may  over- 
sell itself  and  its  advantages  and  may  make  commitments  which  in 
the  end  will  result  in  injury  to  the  community.   Therefore,  such 
questions  as  listed  above  should  be  pondered  and  resolved  before 
embarking  upon  any  program. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  section  of  the  report  has  set  down 
some  guidelines  which  the  Industrial  Development  Board  of  Yadkin 
County  and  other  civic  groups  can  follow  in  their  search  for  the 
right  types  of  industry. 
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TRADE  &  COMMERCE 


PART  IV 
TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Included  under  this  section  of  the  report  are  such  things  as 
retail  and  wholesale  trade  and  selected  services  trends  as  well 
as  some  observations  on  the  county's  recreation  and  retirement 
business  prospects. 

RETAIL  TRADE 

The  ultimate  test  of  production  is  consumption,  and  no  better 
gauge  of  consumption  can  be  found  than  retail  sales.   It  is  here 
that  all  economic  activity  comes  into  focus.   While  retail  activ- 
ities are  a  good  measure  of  the  intensity  of  economic  levels  and 
trends,  some  caution  must  be  exercised  when  retail  sales  are  used 
as  the  economic  barometer  of  a  particular  locality.   For  example, 
Yadkin  County  is  too  small  to  support  large  scale  merchandising 
establishments  offering  a  wide  variety  of  goods.   Therefore,  some 
trade  will  inevitably  gravitate  to  the  shopping  centers  of  ad- 
jacent cities  such  as  Winston-Salem. 

Reference  to  Table  23  will  show  that  there  is  a  significant 
increase  (34.2%)  in  the  number  of  retail  establishments  in  Yadkin 
County  between  1954  and  1958  (from  199  to  2  6  7),  but  that  there  was 
a  six  percent  decline  (from  267  to  251)  between  1958  and  1963. 
How  can  this  irregularity  be  explained?   Apparently  some  of  the 
smaller  retail  outlets  were  driven  out  of  business  by  the  larger 
supermarkets  and  other  chain  stores,  whether  in  Yadkin  or  neigh- 
boring counties.   As  ever  wider  automobile  ownership  and  good 
roads  free  people  to  shop  in  distant  places  small  town  business- 
men will  probably  find  that  convenience  (including  parking), 
friendly  service  and  good  merchandising  practices  will  be  among 
their  only  assets.   Opportunities  for  small  businessmen  are  prob- 
ably  greater  now  than  at  any  past  time,  but  such  opportunities 
lie  mostly  in  the  "services"  sector  rather  than  in  the  traditional 
retail  areas  of  groceries,  drugs,  hardware,  and  clothing.   By  way 
of  comparison,  the  total  number  of  retail  establishments  in  North 
Carolina  increased  by  6.2  percent  between  1958  and  1963. 
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TABLE  23 


RETAIL  SALES,  YADKIN  COUNTY  -  1954-1963 


1954 


1958 


Per- 
cent 

Change 


1963 


Per- 
cent 

Change 


Number  of  establishments 
Sales  ($000) 
Payroll  ($000) 
Number  of  employees 


199 


267 


$9,421  $13,159 

$   568  $    695 

287      304 


Kind  of  business  group:   ($000) 

Food  s  t or es 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

General  merchandise  group 

Apparel  and  accessories 
s  t or e  s 

Furniture,  home  furnish- 
ings, appliances,  etc. 

Automotive  group 

Gasoline  service 
stations  851 

Lumber,  building 
materials,  hardware, 
farm  equipment,  etc. 

Drug  and  proprietary 
s  tor e  s 

Other  retail  stores 

Non-store  retailers 

D  =  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosure 


$1 

,526 
403 

$ 

2, 

,495 
438 

688 

1. 

,150 

318 

171 

1 

,134 

692 

2 

,406 

3: 

,783 

+3  4.2      251  -6.0 

+39.7  $18,051  +37.2 

+22.4  $  1,006  +44.7 

+  5.9      385  +26.6 


+63.5  $  5,347  +114.3 
+8.7  596  +36. 1 
+67.2      481   -58.2 


■46.2 


D 

190 

D 

1,281 

- 

80 

178   +  4.1 


-39.0      885   +27.9 
+57.2    4,878   +28.9 


990   +16.3    1,997  +101.7 


1,132    1,889   +66.9    1,711 


9.4 


302   +58.9 

1,640   +28.0 

36   -55.0 


Source:   U.  S.  Census  of  Business 

Retail  sales  increases  have  been  steady  though  not  phenomenal 
between  1954  and  1958  and  between  1958  and  1963  (377.  and  40%). 
North  Carolina's  total  retail  sales  expanded  by  nearly  30  percent 
from  1958  to  1963.   Moreover,  Yadkin  County's  share  of  total  North 
Carolina  retail  sales  increased  from  0.34  percent  in  1958  to  0.37 
percent  in  1963  --  while  North  Carolina's  share  of  total  United 
States  retail  sales  increased  from  1.9  percent  to  2.1  percent 
during  the  same  five  year  period. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  retail  trade  in  the  county 
increased  to  385  in  1963  from  304  in  1958,  an  increase  of  26.6 
percent.   On  the  other  hand,  North  Carolina's  retail  employment 
during  the  same  period  advanced  only  six  percent.   Employment 
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cannot  rise  as  rapidly  as  sales  because  increased  efficiency  in 
the  marketing  procedure,  such  as  self-service,  will  not  require 
the  number  of  personnel  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  population  and 
buying  p  ower „ 

The  only  way  for  retail  sales  to  expand  is  if  more  people 
with  more  money  increase  their  demand  and  hence  the  potential 
growth  in  retail  trade  --  or  if  more  people  move  into  the  area 
thereby  increasing  the  demand  even  if  income  levels  remain  stableo 
Should  population  patterns  continue  into  the  future  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  there  will  be  a  greater  increase  in  the  demand  for 
goods  and  services  needed  by  elderly  people  than  there  will  be 
for  clothing,  toys,  building  materials  and  home  furnishings  needed 
by  young  married  coupleso   Another  factor  which  will  affect  the 
growth  and  capacity  for  service  of  local  business  firms  will  be 
the  willingness  of  local  financial  institutions  to  loan  develop- 
ment funds  and  inventory  money. 

In  conclusion,  even  though  personal  income  in  Yadkin  County 
might  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  State  average,  such  increases 
as  do  occur,  coupled  with  an  expanding  population,  should  bring 
steady  and  substantial  gains  in  retail  sales  to  this  area.   The 
best  way  to  capitalize  on  this  increased  buying  power  will  be  to 
concentrate  and  revamp  the  central  shopping,  areas  of  the  various 
towns  so  that  they  partake  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
typical  regional  shopping  centers. 

WHOLESALE  TRADE 

Present  day  wholesale  distribution  procedures,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  automated  and  semiau toma ted  inventory  procedures  and 
combining  them  with  rapid  and  flexible  transportation,  have  trans- 
ferred many  of  the  inventory  problems  of  the  retailer  to  the 
wholesaler  who  can  hold  larger  selections  more  e conomica 1 ly o   One 
wholesaler  can  now  serve  more  retailers  than  ever  before.   At  the 
same  time,  the  wholesaling  function  is  becoming  increasingly 
efficient. 
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Trends  in  wholesale  trade  for  the  1958-1963  period  are  shown 
in  Table  24.   The  county:s  87.5  percent  increase  in  its  number  of 
wholesale  establishments  is  especially  noteworthy,,   It  even  out- 
stripped the  corresponding  percentage  increase  for  North  Carolina  — 
which  was  15  percent.   Of  course,  there  was  a  very  small  base 
figure  to  start  with.   The  122.2  percent  increase  in  sales  also 
looks  very  goods   However,  Yadkin  County  fell  behind  the  State 
in  this  growth  indicator;  statewide  wholesale  sales  increased  by 
140  percent  over  the  five  year  periodo   Payroll  increased  by  133 
percent  and  the  number  of  employees  in  wholesale  trade  increased 
by  47.4  percent  —  both  of  them  indicating  signs  of  vitality. 
The  future  will  probably  see  only  modest  growth  in  this  function 
despite  these  favorable  trends  ■ —  if  only  because  of  the  nearness 
of  competing  wholesale  centers. 

SELECTED  SERVICES 

The  category  "selected  services"  includes  such  operations  as 
hotels,  motels,  amusement  places,  dry  cleaners,  auto  garages  and 
repair  shops.   Trends  in  selected  services  are  reported  in  Table 
25  for  the  1954-1963  period.   It  will  be  noted  that  all  trends  are 
upward  by  healthy  margins  but  that  the  growth  percentages  for  the 
1954-1958  period  were  larger  than  those  for  the  1958-1963  period 
in  all  four  categories  of  growth.   This  tells  us  that  something 
must  be  done  to  hold  onto  this  important  category  of  business  and 
to  encourage  investment  within  the  county  in  such  facilities.   One 
way  that  this  can  be  done  is  to  emphasize  the  recreation  and  re- 
tirement businesses,  both  of  which  can  be  considered  "basic 
industries"  to  the  extent  that  they  bring  in  money  from  outside 
the  county.   It  will  be  to  this  subject  that  this  report  will  now 
ca  1 1  a  t  tention. 
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TABLE  24 


WHOLESALE  TRADE  -  YADKIN  COUNTY 


Number  of  establishments 
Sales  ($000) 
Payroll  ($000) 
Number  of  employees 

Merchant  Wholesalers  (Sales) 
Other  Operating  Types  (Sales) 


Per- 

cent 

1958 

1963 

Change 

8 

15 

+  87.5 

$2,258 

$5,017 

+122.2 

$   103 

$   240 

+133.0 

38 

56 

+  47.4 

$1,140 

$2,116 

+  85.6 

$1,118 

$2,901 

+159„5 

U.  S.  Census  of  Business 


TABLE  25 


SELECTED  SERVICES 


YADKIN  COUNTY 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


1954 


1958    Change    1963   Change 


Number  of  establishments 
Receipts  ($000) 
Payroll  ($000) 
Number  of  employees 


73  115  +57.5      141  +22.6 

$671  $1,157  +72.4  $1,628  +40.7 

$126  $   199  +57.9  $   262  +31.7 

81  94  +16.0      105  +11.7 


Source  =  U.  S.  Census  of  Business 

THE  RECREATION  AND  RETIREMENT  BUSINESSES 

As  mentioned  in  preceding  chapters,  Yadkin  County  has  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  total  acreage  in  farm  related  or  timber 
land.   It  would  appear  then  that  the  prospects  for  recreational 
developments  for  the  farmer  would  be  very  good.   The  need  for  out- 
door recreation  of  all  types  is  increasing,  especially  among  city 
dwellers,  and  the  farmer  who  can  fill  this  need  will  profit  there- 
by.  The  recreation  business  is  booming  all  over  the  country  and 
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it  Is  not  only  the  nation's  fastest  growing  industry,  it  is  also 
one  of  the  largest..   For  example,  Americans  are  spending  about 
forty  billion  dollars  annually  on  recreation  and  leisure  time 
activities.   What  will  happen  in  the  future?   It  is  estimated 
that  by  1985: 

--  per  capita  income  will  rise  from  the  present  $2,000  to 
$3,000; 

—  the  average  work  week  will  drop  from  40  to  32  hours; 
--  the  average  American  will  be  travelling  8,000  miles  a 

year  instead  of  the  present  5,000;  and 

—  there  will  be  another  100  million  Americans. 

All  of  this  will  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  number  of 
people  moving  about  the  United  States  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Yadkin  County.   Throughout  the  United  States  there  is  a  shortage 
of  hunting  and  fishing  areas.   A  landowner  or  a  farmer  in  Yadkin 
County  could  profit  by  playing  "host"  to  mote  and  more  sportsmen. 
Instead  of  posting  the  land  and  forbidding  hunting,  a  landowner 
could  earn  additional  income  by  charging  access  fees  to  hunters. 
Then  too,  when  hunters  and  fishermen  come  into  an  area  they  will 
usually  need  overnight  accommodations  and  mealso   In  the  past, 
many  recreational  facilities  have  been  treated  as  free  for  the 
using  while  currently  these  free  facilities  are  disappearing. 
People  are  now  accustomed  to  paying  for  camp  sites. 

There  are  many  individuals  who  can  benefit  by  gearing  their 
operations  to  commercial  wildlife  activities,  among  whom  there  is: 

--  The  sportsman,  who  prefers  to  hunt  farm  game  (rabbits, 

squirrels,  quail)  and  to  fish.   It  has  been  estimated 
that  an  individual  sportsman  spends  over  $126  a  year 
on  hunting  and  fishing. 

—  The  landowner,  who  virtually  controls  all  the  small  game 

hunting  territory  and  much  fishing  water.   With 

limited  hunting  and  fishing  areas  he  is  in  a  position 

to  earn  a  small  amount  of  additional  income  from  this 
s  our ce  . 

—  The  businessman,  who  is  in  a  position  to  make  additional 

retail  sales  to  the  tourists,  including  the  hunters 
and  fishermen.   If  he  is  a  sporting  goods  dealer, 
filling  station  operator,  motel  or  restaurant  owner, 
he  can  receive  his  share  of  the  sportsmen's  expendi- 
ture directly. 
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Of  course,  the  landowner  cannot  sell  the  game  that  is  on  his 
property.   But  he  can  sell  the  privilege  to  hunt  on  the  land. 
This  can  be  done  in  two  ways;  he  can  sell  leases  or  daily  permits 
as  an  individual  or  through  cooperative  action  with  other  land- 
owners.  There  are  no  set  figures  to  determine  fees  for  hunting 
and  fishing.   In  some  areas  in  the  Southeast  large  landowners 
such  as  timber  companies  lease  tracts  primarily  for  deer  hunting 
at  about  40  to  50  cents  per  acre  per  year.   They  also  charge 
daily  fees  of  about  $2  to  independent  hunters.   The  development  of 
golf  courses  also  has  good  potential.) 

There  are  many  other  types  of  recreational  services  that 
could  be  provided  by  farsighted  individuals  --  among  which  would 
be  camping,  horseback  riding,  and  hiking.   A  study  made  by  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  indicates  the 
types  of  recreation  that  appeal  to  the  various  members  of  a  family. 
The  following  table  summarizes  the  study's  findings. 


Kind  of  Facility 


Adult 
Fami  lies Ma  les Girls Boys 


Young 
Adults 


Fishing  waters. .... 

Shooting  preserves. 
Hunting  areas...... 

Picnic  grounds...., 

Campgrounds........ 

Water  skiing  areas. 
Organized  camps . o . 
Riding  stables.... 


It  was  mentioned  earlier  in  the  population  analysis  that  the 
segment  of  Yadkin  County's  population  which  is  increasing  fastest 
is  the  older,  retired  group.   More  people  are  living  to  be  over 
65  years  of  age  and  many  more  people  can  now  afford  to  retire  at 
that  age.   In  1962,  in  the  United  States,  persons  aged  65  years 
and  over  totaled  17.3  million  and  the  number  is  growing.   National 
projections  place  the  number  of  people  65  years  and  over  at  24.5 
million  by  1980,  an  increase  of  some  42  percent  in  eighteen  years. 
This  national  trend  will  be  reflected  in  the  local  situation, 
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with  Yadkin  County  having  only  2S723  individuals  65  years  of  age 
and  over  during  1960,  whereas  by  1980  this  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion is  projected  to  amount  to  4P326„   This  would  be  a  percentage 
gain  of  nearly  60  percent  within  twenty  years. 

It  appears  then  that  there  will  be  a  tremendous  need  for 
nursing  services  such  as  nursing  homes  to  care  for  these  older 
people  during  the  years  to  come.   Every  year  there  are  newly 
retired  people  who  are  looking  for  pleasant,  convenient,  and 
economical  places  to  live.   Yadkin  County  should,  therefore, 
become  a  center  for  nursing  home  patients  and  provide  its  service 
to  many  of  the  surrounding  counties  and  larger  cities. 

In  the  section  concerning  retail  trade,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  retailing  of  itself  will  probably  not  grow  or  expand  appreci- 
ably in  the  years  to  come  unless  there  is  some  outside  impetus, 
i.e.  without  inmigration.   New  residents  can  make  up  in  part  for 
the  leakage  of  sales  dollars  to  Winston-Salem  and  other  large 
centers.   Obviously,  sports  and  retirement  centers  are  not  the 
only  sources  for  new  business  and  sales  because  other  revenue 
producers  can  be  found.   These  two  probabilities  have  merely  been 
recommended  in  the  light  of  the  special  situations  available  in 
the  county. 
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CONCLUSION 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  United  States  has  the  most  highly  developed  economy  of 
any  country  in  the  world,  yet  dissatisfaction  and  inequities  exist. 
Our  economic  system  can  be  cold,  cruel,  and  ruthless;  especially 
when  communities,  like  individuals,  wallow  in  the  backwash  of 
economic  forces  and  trends.   The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  main- 
tain a  high  rate  of  economic  growth  and  develop  people  and  areas 
so  that  they  are  willing  and  capable  of  making  the  necessary  ad- 
justments needed  to  change  the  prevailing  employment  pattern  and 
mixture  of  goods  and  services.   Education  is  the  major  lubricant 
of  social  and  economic  change.   The  value  of  education  increases 
as  the  economy  becomes  more  complex. 

As  pointed  out  in  previous  chapters,  social  and  economic 
forces  have  been  at  work  causing  population  shifts  which  affect 
the  entire  county,  e.  g . ,  the  heavy   ou tmigr a t i on  from  the  county. 
This  rapid  exodus  has  affected  local  retail  sales,  average  age  of 
residents,  government  services  and  taxation,  and  other  institutions 
of  the  county.   Similarly,  the  patterns  of  community  services  and 
community  cost  have  greatly  shifted. 

This  report  has  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  high  wage  metal-working  and  machinery  Industries. 
However,  industrial  development  is  not  a  vessel  into  which  people 
are  to  be  poured  and  towards  which  all  community  efforts  must  be 
concentrated.   It  is  something  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  man 
and  to  the  furtherance  of  human  ends,  including  the  enrichment  of 
the  environment.   As  important  as  industrial  development  can  be 
in  the  long  run,  the  problem  in  Yadkin  County  is  not  simply  to 
find  glamorous  new  industries  so  that  the  tide  of  outmigration 
will  be  stopped.   With  recent  developments  in  the  national  economy, 
including  tight  money  and  the  lpss  of  tax  credits  for  new  capital 
improvements,  new  types  of  industries  may  be  hard  to  come  by  at 
best.   A  better  shortrun   possibility  would  be  a  raw  milk 
processing  facility  such  as  was  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
agriculture.   Another  possibility  would  be  a  meat  packing  or 


poultry  processing  facility,.   Feed  mills,  quarries  and  other  re- 
source based  industries  have  good  potential.   Thus,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  farm  related  and  wood  products  industries  be  sought 
out  and  encouraged  to  locate  in  the  Yadkin  County  area.   Industries 
tend  to  be  linked  together  and  the  prior  establishment  of  one 
industry  will  encourage  the  development  of  related  industries 
ar  ound  i t . 

Agr  icu  1  tur e 

Until  such  time  as  the  smaller  farms  are  consolidated,  the 
full-time  low  income  farmer  is  one  of  the  county's  more  important 
economic  problems.   There  is  apparently  no  lack  of  knowledge  about 
what  needs  to  be  done.   The  County  Agent  can  help  the  farmers  to 
develop  the  specialized  approaches  outlined  in  the  several  pages 
devoted  to  agriculture. 

Further  considerations  should  be  given  to  the  long  range 
marketing  needs  of  the  Yadkin  County  area  in  light  of  the  economic 
projections  that  have  been  set  forth  in   preceding  chapters.   Pro- 
jected increases  in  local  and  regional  markets,  e.g.,  for  vege- 
tables, might  warrant  a  reconsideration  of  the  many  and  varied 
products  now  being  grown  in  the  county.   Much  of  the  present  low 
farm  income  can  be  blamed  on  poor  use  of  agricultural  resources, 
including  labor,  under  capitalized  farms,  production  not  geared 
to  best  markets,  and  low  level  of  management.   Therefore,  the 
farmers  and  merchants  in  Yadkin  County  have  much  to  gain  by 
increasing  their  agricultural  marketing  efficiency. 

The  Recreation  and  Retirement  Business 


The  potential  of  the  retirement  and  recreation  business  in 
Yadkin  County,  discussed  under  the  heading  of  Retail  Trade,  is 
tremendous.   Yadkin  County  meets  certain  basic  requirements  of 
these  essential  services.   The  area  is  readily  accessible,  has  a 
relatively  low  cost  of  living  and  a  good  hospital,  and  offers  a 
nice  balance  between  activity  and  withdrawal. 
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As  discussed  earlier,  America's  new  participation  in  leisure 
time  activities  is  the  direct  result  of  increased  worker  produc- 
tivity.  Per  capita  income  will  rise,  the  work  week  will  drop 
from  40  to  32  hours,  and  the  individual  will  be  doing  more  travel- 
ing.  In  light  of  these  facts,  the  tourist  and  recreation  business 
potential  in  Yadkin  County  looks  encouraging.   Hunting,  fishing, 
camping,  horseback  riding,  and  related  business  ventures  could 
have  a  large  impact  on  Yadkin's  economy  in  terms  of  retail  trade 
and  greatly  expanded  per  capita  incomes. 

State  and  Federal  Aids  Available 

There  are  a  number  of  State  and  Federal  agencies  and  programs 
which  can  be  used  to  assist  economic  development  in  Yadkin  County. 
They  will  be  discussed  below  according  to  whether  their  main 
serviceability  is  in  terms  of  advice  and  information  or  financial 
aid, 

Advice  and  Information 

1.  The  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  N.  C.  Department 

of  Conservation  and  Development,  provides  technical  advice 
in  connection  with  industrial  promotion  activities  (and 
will  work  closely  with  the  newly  established  Northwest 
Economic  Development  Commission  on  same). 

2.  The  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  U.  S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  provide  advice  in  connection  with 
natural  resource  conservation  and  development.   The  State 
Geological  Survey,  Department  of  Water  Resources,  etc., 
are  also  helpful. 

Financial  Aid 

1.  The  Small  Business  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  extends  loans  to  qualifying  business  and  indus- 
trial enterprises.   To  a  lesser  extent,  the  Veterans 
Administration  does  likewise,  but  to  individuals  rather 
than  corporations. 

2.  The  Appalachia  Program  administered  by  the  Northwest 

Ec onomi c  De ve 1 opmen t  Commission  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
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Opportunity  extend  loans  and  grants  to  communities  to 
improve  their  drawing  power  for  economic  development  by 
upgrading  their  institutions. 

3.  The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture,  extend  loans 
and  grants  for  the  planning  and  construction  of  rural 
water  and  sewer  systems.   A  feasibility  survey  is  now 
underway . 

4.  The  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  U.  S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  participate  in  the  construction  of 
earth  works  and  other  conservation  projects. 

5.  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  encom- 
passes a  variety  of  loan  and  grant  programs  for  planning 
and  construction  of  needed  public  facilities  to  improve 
the  living  environment  and,  indirectly,  competitive 
position  of  towns  and  counties  in  terms  of  economic 
attraction.   Included  under  this  heading  are  water  and 
sewer  projects,  public  housing  and  urban  renewal. 

6.  The  Department  of  the  Interior's  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Program  provides  funds  for  open  space  preservation 
and  recreation  development. 
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